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CHAPTER ONE 


T two o’clock in the afternoon Bill Kane’s office in the probation department 
A of the Criminal Court of Paramount City always looked as if a cyclone had 
struck it. Stormed as it was during the morning by probation officers, lawyers, 
defendants, stenographers, court attendants, complaining witnesses, mourning 
mothers, social workers, and all the other individual forces that weld the chain of 
legal machinery and make it revolve for the production of justice or injustice, as the 
case may be, it lost soon enough all appearance of order. It became merely a room to 
receive a harassed horde of people attempting to tangle or untangle complicated 
lives, and its furniture, convenient props to be abused by men and women concerned 
with nothing but immediate extrication from difficulty. 

What beauty of design it may have had originally, had been obliterated by years 
of criminal traffic. Although part of a very old building, it had nothing of the 
mellowed-by-age atmosphere about it; it was simply dirty and decayed by time and 
ill usage. If one could have consulted the long-dead architect or were curious and 
ambitious enough to scrape its sides with a pen 


knife, he would discover that its walls were paneled in oak. The huge, glassed 
transoms which encircled the room and reached nearly to the high ceiling obviously 
had never felt the cloth of the window cleaner. The rug on the floor had once cost the 
taxpayers a pretty penny; but a million feet had reduced it to a rag, and the ashes of a 
billion cigarettes had changed its bright colors to one leaden hue more depressing 
than the gray turrets of the City Jail. 

Small wonder that Bill Kane studiously avoided contact with his office in the 
morning. He preferred even the filth of tenements to the din of trials and convictions, 
the strident pleas for mercy or punishment, square deal or eye for an eye. He was a 
man who constantly sought for the peace he never got, who looked for the beauty he 
seldom saw. 

To speak of the room as Bill Kane’s office was somewhat misleading. He shared 
it with two other probation officers and with the world. To be quite accurate, he 
merely had a desk there and a swivel chair, usually appropriated by some one else. 
But he referred to it as his own even when others had crowded him out into the row 
of settee-like seats in the dark, narrow corridor, for, in the afternoon and during the 
two evenings a week when he was on duty, he was fairly certain of finding sitting 
room and, hence, justification that this was his place of business. 

It was a Tuesday in July. The morning tornado had 


struck and whirled away. Harry Davis, taking advantage of the lull, had finished 
some much-neglected dictation. He was a man of thirty years, keen of intellect and 
scholarly by disposition. He had been forced to realize, however, through years of 
experience with persons of all colors, nationalities, and creeds, that dignity of speech 
was ineffective, and he had acquired the habit of most probation officers of talking 
straight from the shoulder in language which was often slangy but, with him, never 
profane. His stenographer, Miss Webb, was something of an oddity — a silent 
blonde. She went through life with a debonair air that seemed to suggest that she was 
about to say something brilliant, but she never did; she never said anything. She was 
wise. She knew she had nothing to say. 

Davis decided to call it a day. 

“Put this load of cases back in the files, will you please, Miss Webb? I’m 
knocking off.” 

He eyed the telephone on his desk suspiciously. 

“If this means more work...?” He grasped the receiver reluctantly. “Probation 
department, Davis talking.” His tone of businesslike courtesy picked up harsher 
notes. “Say, where have you been?... Listen! What do you think we’re running down 
here, a day nursery? You haven’t reported to me in a month. You don’t seem to 
realize you’re on probation, and I can slap you into the jug any time I feel like it... 
Yes, yes, I know all about that. I was up there, and you 


were not working there. The boss said he never heard of you and didn’t want to. 
Now get this! You just take a little trip down here to-morrow, or I'll spank you right 
into the City Jail.” 

He slammed down the receiver. Miss Webb slammed shut the filing cabinet. They 
were both feeling slammy. It was the heat. 

“That’s all, Miss Webb. Thanks.” 

She picked up her notebook from his desk and made for the door. Collision with 
Tom Carroll on the threshold brought a slight gasp from her but no words. 

Carroll was a man who never was disturbed by anything. The air might be thick 
with misadventure, but he could still breathe and laugh and wise-crack. 

“Hello, Harry! What’s the crowd of wops doing out in the hall?” He stopped Miss 
Webb as she sought escape. “Say, honey, grab off a short letter for me while you’re 
here, will you?” 

She sighed and seated herself in a chair near Carroll’s desk. 

Davis looked out at the motley group of Italian men and women who were 
congregated in the corridor beyond the office door — a corridor adjacent to a court 
room and used as a place of waiting by witnesses concerned with a trial. 

“There’s a jury out on a robbery case,” he said. “Some Italian kid named Gallo.” 

“Tf the jury convicts, bottle up your ears! Those 


wop dames out there will raise the roof. They’re into their weeping act already.” 

He turned to Miss Webb for the business in hand. 

“Letter to Mr. Israel Levy, Twenty-five Munroe Street, Paramount City. My dear 
Mr. Levy: At nine o’clock last Thursday night I saw you talking to a known 
prostitute on the corner of Statton and Delaney Streets. That was the night you were 
supposed to report to this office. I wish to remind you that you have failed to report 
in three weeks. New paragraph. If you prefer a prostitute to me, that’s your business, 
but if you are not in this office next Thursday night, I shall take steps to have you 
removed to a place where prostitution is only a subject for conversation. O.K., 
honey.” 

He allowed Miss Webb to escape. 

“Say, Harry, I hear the Chief is trying to push Slade into the confidential secretary 
job.” 

“Rotten shame if he gets away with it. Kane deserves that job. He’s been here six 
years,” Davis replied. 

“Yeah, but he’s been on the carpet lately.” 

“T think Slade is hammering him on purpose.” 

“Oh, trying to make him look wrong, eh? So they won’t move him up?” 

“Something like that.” 

“The reward of virtue! The harder you work, the less you get. They put a 
premium on irresponsibility.” 


Carroll strolled up to the doorway but stepped hastily aside as a short, squatty 
man swept into the office with a nervous, jerky stride which often set his 
subordinates on edge. Carter G. Slade was the general supervisor of the probation 
staff. Upon him fell the responsibility for the efficient accomplishment of the entire 
work of the department, and it was a man-sized job. That he was able to conquer the 
endless detail involved, maintain discipline, and keep his men moving at top speed 
was due to the fact that he was a tireless worker. He was, however, conscienceless, 
and, as a result, generally disliked. He always had his eye open for self- 
advancement, to gain which he cared not on whose toes he trod. He had no particular 
interest in probation work except as it might promote his personal welfare, redound 
to his credit. 

At the age of forty he saw before him an immediate step upward through the 
recent death of the Chief’s confidential secretary, a position only once removed from 
the top of the ladder. That his ultimate goal was to become the chief probation 
officer was obvious to all the members of his staff. To check his progress was their 
earnest desire. 


In personal appearance he was unimpressive. Carroll once said that he looked like 
an intoxicated cherub. His face was round, plump, and smooth as a boy’s, and he had 
a habit of half closing his eyes at times, which gave them a sleepy, bleary expression. 
It was also a 


habit which tended to veil his thoughts. Others called him, although not to his face, 
of course, the grimfaced clown. The reason for this was somewhat obscure. The 
name probably arose from the fact that the intense seriousness with which he treated 
even trifling matters was often amusing. 

Among his several faults was one of allowing prevailing circumstances to sway 
him unduly and cause him to overlook more important issues that were not 
immediately before him. He was an opportunist who believed in striking while the 
iron was hot even though it might be hotter later. In addition, he was easily 
prejudiced, somewhat vain, and inclined to the belief that he possessed some 
profundity. 

His fellow workers could never quite make him out. He was, they knew, a job 
grabber. But exactly what was going on in his mind at any given time was often an 
enigma. Little was known of his personal life, about which he never talked, and 
many believed that the slight gleam of apprehension which sometimes appeared for a 
second in his eyes was caused by the sudden remembrance of some scandal in his 
life; bad conscience. 

Only the Chief liked him, and the reason for his approval was simply that Slade 
worked hard and was fairly successful in keeping trouble away from the executive’s 
door. The Chief was getting along in years and welcomed a peaceful régime. 


Slade glared at Davis and Carroll. 

“Where’s Kane?” he barked. 

Davis had no fear of his supervisor. 

“He’s probably fainted in the subway,” he replied. “He’s too fat for this kind of 
work; at least, in the hot weather. You ought to fix him up with a nice, soft office 
job.” 

“Not in then?” Slade always rode over flippancy. 

“Give him a chance! You know there’s none of us exactly destitute of work. We 
have to go out into the field once in a while.” 

“A little more footwork wouldn’t do you any harm, Davis.” 

Davis looked shocked. He held up the sole of his shoe. 

“Mr. Slade! See that hole! I don’t even have time to visit my cobbler.” 

“When Kane comes in, tell him I want to see him right away!” 


He swept the room with an eye that seemed to miss not a single detail. Actually, 
the eye business was only a habit and meant nothing except a desire to impress his 
men with the idea that, if anything was wrong with the office or them, he was 
making careful note of it. He went out. 

Carroll shrugged his shoulders. 

“He certainly is on Bill’s tail,” he said. 

“T guess Bill can take care of himself.” 


“T hope it comes to a real scrap. I'd like to look in on it.” 

“Slade won’t fight if Bill stands up to him. He puts on a good front, but I’ve got a 
hunch that he’s one of those fellows who, if you say boo to him loud enough, will 
jump out of the window. A lot of brass but no guts.” 

Bill Kane, at the moment, was sitting in a one-arm lunchroom on Lafolette Street 
beside two unwieldy hot dog sandwiches and a glass of iced coffee. Perspiration was 
rolling down his face. The joviality common to fat people was an outstanding 
characteristic of his, but he found it very difficult to be happy on hot days. July was a 
trying month for one of his bulk, and when heat and work had to go together, he was 
inclined to be grumpy. 

The hot dogs did not aid his mood. He knew he shouldn’t eat them. His sister was 
continually telling him that he would have trouble with his liver, to say nothing of 
his heart, if he didn’t take care of himself and watch his diet. But that was the 
difficulty with this job of his; a man had to eat when he had a chance, and he had to 
eat in a hurry usually. Grab a bite and run, any old time, any old place; order the first 
thing that sounded good. He’d probably die young — running around all the time, 
night and day; oppressed by nervous anxiety; wondering what was going to break 
next; Slade yelling at him all the time. 


He munched a hot dog gloomily. He rattled the fast melting ice in the coffee. 
What did it all amount to anyway? This probation business. Textbook terminology 
ran through his mind, the axioms of the big shots: social rehabilitation of the 
criminal; salvation for the first offender; keep the young delinquent out of prison for 
his own good and the good of society; develop his personality; eradicate the causes 
of his evil conduct; wipe out his warps; restore him to useful citizenship. 

He grunted moodily. It sounded great on paper. But a man would have to be a 
combination of John the Baptist, Florence Nightingale, Billy Sunday, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, and William Burns to carry out the program of the writers. That was the 
trouble with the theorists. They hadn’t had enough contact with tenement stairs. 

He couldn’t say that he had ever glowed with the fire that burned in the hearts of 
pioneers. That was what he was supposed to be: one of the pioneers in the new field 


of scientific treatment of delinquents. Perhaps it was because he had spent his entire 
life on the West Side. The West Side had made him shrewd and sharp and suspicious 
of anything that sounded like baloney. Perhaps it was because he had known too 
intimately the men and women who made up the criminal population of the city. 

In six years they had given him hundreds of malefactors 


to “save.” He had made honest efforts to apply all the rules and remedies set forth by 
the “social engineers.” How many had he saved? How many men had he persuaded 
to forsake a career of crime? How many had he kept out of jail? As a revivalist what 
was his batting average? 

He supposed that statistics would show that at least seventy-five per cent of his 
charges had been reformed. On paper that was a fair showing, especially for the West 
Side. But it didn’t mean a thing. They were not reformed. Few were any different 
human beings today from what they were on the day the judge had put them on 
probation. If they had led honest lives for one or two years, it was because they were 
afraid — afraid that one misstep would bring forth the dreaded warrant for violation 
of probation. They feared Bill Kane, and they feared the law. They had no love of 
righteousness, this scum of the West Side. But they cherished their personal liberty. 

If they went straight for a time, it was due also to the fact that he sometimes fed 
their stomachs instead of their souls. Billy Flaherty was an example. The office 
pointed to him with pride as Exhibit A in the show-case of fruitful results from 
proper handling of the adolescent offender. Sure, he had kept Billy out of jail. But 
not by a bug test or special psychiatric treatment; not by social nor scientific 
diagnosis followed by elaborate plans for reformation and reeducation; 


not by developing the innate, wholesome qualities alleged to exist in every man. He 
gave Billy five dollars when he and his mother were starving and the charitable 
agencies were stalling, and he was grateful and the old lady was grateful, and Billy 
decided that the only way to pay off the obligation was to work for a change. 

There weren’t many of them worth five dollars, however. Most of them belonged 
in prison. All too many of them were being allowed to walk the streets. If they 
weren’t born thieves, they were born loafers. If they stayed on the straight and 
narrow for a time, they had ulterior and not lofty motives for so doing. Good conduct 
paid them well, and they had sense enough to know it — some of them. 

Some of them were stealing anyway and getting away with it. At least, they 
thought they were. Joe Morelli, for instance. One of the best thieves in the business. 
He was in on those chain store hold-ups on the upper North Side, but he was cagey. 
He was getting away with it because he was well covered up. Yet, he’d slip one of 


these days; of that Kane was certain. With Morelli it was just a case of watchful 
waiting, but, in the meantime, he was making good money and enjoying it. 

Kane attacked the second hot dog and thought of his liver. If it came to the worst, 
there was always castor oil. 


Were there any of them worth saving? Any of the fifty-odd human beings in the 
assortment allotted to him as his obligations to society? Marty Cassidy, Micky 
Flynn, Tommie Green, Muldoon Smith, Babe McShay, Abie Schenck — what a list! 
Burglar, racketeer, fence, drunkard, cop fighter, wife beater, petty thief. 

Jimmie Dolan? There was a kid worth bothering about, maybe. One out of a half 
a hundred. Plugging away in an attempt to make an honest dollar. Seventeen-year- 
old Jimmie Dolan, lifting crates and boxes twice his size for eighteen dollars a week 
to pay his mother’s doctor’s bills, help his sister quiet the landlady, and buy booze 
for the old man. Sure, he deserved a break. But how long would he last? How long 
could he stand the gaff? 

How long could his sister hold out? Mary Dolan. Fighting to keep a miserable 
home together. Fighting to keep her mother alive, her father somewhere near to 
sobriety. Fighting to keep Jimmie’s courage up. Fighting to preserve her own self- 
respect. They needed help. All they could get. All he could give them. But how long 
could they stand it, living the way they did? Living in a hole... without hope of 
getting anything out of life but bread and a place to sleep. They were but human. 
Could he keep their heads above the water? Maybe. But not by cant. 

As for the rest, what were they worth? Keep a 


whip over them; that was all a man could do. Keep the fear of God and the law in 
their hearts and pray it would work! If it didn’t, slap them into jail! That was all he 
could do. That was all any man in his shoes could do. 

Why should he have to worry about the dregs of humanity on a day like this? It 
was too damned hot. Well, it would be cooler in the office than pounding the 
pavements or climbing tenement stairs as long as the fans were working. The only 
trouble was Slade would probably be on his ear again for something or other. It had 
become a habit lately — Slade yelling at him as if he were a criminal himself. He 
knew the answer. Slade wanted to get that new job, and he stood in the way. That 
was the rub. So they were giving him a shellacking at every opportunity, making him 
look like a bum. If they could get enough on him, they might pass him up when it 
came to making the appointment. The old army game. 

Let them go to it! He’d give them a battle. He wasn’t going to let a promotion to 
forty-five hundred a year get past him without a fight. Let them try to gyp him out of 
it! 


He rose with difficulty. The chair and the seat of his pants were reluctant to part 
company. He looked himself over ruefully. The heat had taken all the crease out of 
his trousers. His clothes never seemed to fit him well anyway; uncreased, they 
accentuated 


his ungainly shape. It bothered him, because he wanted to look well; he was always 
careful about his appearance; but it was of no use in hot weather. He was a mess. For 
a man in his early thirties, he looked almost ridiculous, and there was nothing he 
could do about it. That was why girls never gave him a tumble — pretty girls like 
Mary Dolan. He was easy to see but not easy to look at. And the wheeze that every 
one loved a fat man was apple sauce. 

He paid his check and stepped into the street. The sun assaulted him mercilessly. 
He tried not to think of the heat. He wondered if the Gallo case had gone to the jury. 
Not that he cared. Just another kid gone wrong. But it kept his mind on something 
besides the sun. Gallo would be acquitted. He was being protected every minute. 
Waste of money to try him. The cards were stacked. 

He was about to cross Hope Street when his eye fell upon two men hurrying into 
the court building through the entrance on Lafolette Street. It was the younger of the 
two that aroused his particular interest. The other was obviously a detective. 

“Sullivan!” 

Was that kid in trouble again? Sullivan with a dick going into court! Something 
was up. He shrugged his shoulders. All in good time. He’d find out what it was all 
about before the day was over. If Sully was in wrong again, he’d throw him into the 


jug once and for all. He was fed up with him. A no-good loafer. 
He dismissed him from his mind as he pushed through the revolving doors. But 
Sullivan and the detective were destined to haunt him in the turbulent days to come. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ANE put his hat and notebook down on his desk and looked at his two 
K colleagues inquiringly. 

“How long have they been using this building for guinea funerals?” he asked. 
“The family herd is taking it to heart. They’re shedding so many tears out there I was 
afraid I'd have to row in to work.” 

Carroll looked at him with mock severity. 

“Bill, you have no compassion. Think of the poor old mother!” 

“Yeah? The Gallos have eleven kids, one less than a pig. If this one goes to jail, 
they’Il be better off. I suppose you’d like to see him turned out, or convicted and put 
on probation and given to you to reform. Humph! A gangster, one of Tim Rily’s pets. 
You’re welcome to him. I’ve got enough work. I’m carrying fifty-five cases right 
now. They’ve got me hopping around like a clown in the circus.” 

“If you wouldn’t stop at every Notick stand to guzzle down that orange melody 
they’ve reduced to a nickel, you’d get around,” replied Carroll airily. 

Kane looked the room over disparagingly. 

“Say, this place looks like the Yankee Stadium after 


a doubleheader. What goes on here in the morning, a one-ring circus?” 

“Why don’t you crawl out of bed some day and find out?” 

Kane transferred two straight-backed chairs from the center of the room to their 
proper places against the wall. He picked up several notices that had fallen from the 
bulletin board and thumb-tacked them back into place. He dropped into the waste 
can cigarette stubs and bits of paper which had been aimed at it by inexperienced 
marksmen. He brushed ashes from his desk and straightened up the telephone books, 
scratch-paper tablets, and pamphlets which were scattered haphazardly over the top 
of it. He responded to the silent plea of the little bronzed frog, frozen to a copper 
base, which looked up at him plaintively from the floor, as if asking to be restored to 
a more dominating perch upon the pamphlets in the desk tray. 

Davis and Carroll watched him in amusement as he puttered about like an old 
woman whose home had been invaded by soldiers on leave. 

“Let’s go out and get a cup of coffee, Tom, while grandma sets his house in 
order,” Davis suggested. 

“O.K.” They picked up their hats. 

“Oh, say, Bill, Slade is on the warpath again. He left a message that he wanted to 
see you when you came in.” 

“More trouble, I suppose.” 


“Don’t let him knock you down, Bill!” Carroll admonished. “TI think it’s a game.” 
They passed Mary Dolan as they went into the corridor and paused to admire her. 
“Is Mr. Kane in?” she asked of them. 

“Sure. Go right in!” 

Mary Dolan was a person people paused to look at. It was not because she was 
young and pretty; 1t was rather the expression in her eyes that attracted notice and 
often comment. They were eyes that reflected the depressing atmosphere which had 
encompassed her life. Wistful melancholia, resentment, despair at her lot in the 
scheme of things, and sullen resignation found a place from time to time in them and 
in her voice and manner. Years of unhappy experiences with men and women who 
lived side by side with her in the tenements of the West Side had brought her finally 
to the raw edge of life. A last straw might cause her to jump at once to the bottom of 
things. 

Kane went over to greet her and to close the office door. 

“Hello, Mary! Anything wrong?” 

“T thought P’'d drop in. We’ve just taken mother to City Hospital,” she replied 
wearily. 

“Oh, Miss Stevens fixed that up, eh?” 

“Yes, thanks to you.” 

Kane got a chair for her. 


“T appreciate what you’ve done for mother, Mr. Kane.” 

“Your ma is one woman I never could do enough for. She gave me a lift once 
when I was a kid. Wish it could have been sooner. I didn’t know she was so bad off.” 

Mary sighed despairingly. 

“T know. Doesn’t look like she had much chance now,” she said. 

“The con is bad stuff, but you never can tell. You’re not working to-day, then.” 

“No. I may lose my job, but I had to go with mother.” 

“You shouldn’t be living in that dump up there. It’s a wonder you all don’t get the 
con.” 

“Pa won’t move,” she answered unemotionally, like one who had accepted a fact 
years ago and knew there was no use in arguing about it. 

“IT know. The louse. He won’t budge, eh? Won’t even look for a job?” 

She shook her head. 

“If I had an old man like that, I’d kick his brains out. Why don’t you get out of 
there anyway, Mary? You ought to have a place of your own.” 

“With a grand piano and a butler and everything. Sure, I’ve had that proposition 
before.” 

“T’m not making any proposition,” he protested and 


then added clumsily, “Id... I’d just like to help you, that’s all.” 

Mary’s tone was bitter. 

“Men are so kind to me.” She was instantly sorry and went over to him, putting a 
hand on his sleeve. “I didn’t mean to say that that way. You have been decent. And 
I’m really grateful even if I don’t seem to be. You see, it’s a little strange... having a 
man be decent to me. You get that way living on Seventh Avenue all your life.” 

Kane seemed to want to pursue the subject farther but finally decided not to. 

“How’s Jimmie?” he asked. 

“That’s what I wanted to see you about.” 

“Yeah? What’s he done now?” 

“Oh... nothing. It’s just... he’s got such a temper. I’m afraid sometimes. And he’s 
so restless. Working on a truck’s not so hot either. It tires him all out. He gets 
discouraged... desperate, sometimes. He wants fun... he’s only seventeen... a boy 
that age should have some fun out of life...” 

Kane sank into his desk chair and frowned thoughtfully. 

“He missed a couple of reports last month,” he said slowly. “He shouldn’t do that. 
Be sure he shows up to-night, and [Il have a talk with him. He’s only got a couple of 
months more to go on probation. His 


record’s been pretty good until lately. ’ ve noticed he’s been moody.” 

“It’s not like him either. He’s always been a pretty cheerful kid, in spite of 
everything.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with Jimmie. He’s just young, that’s all. The judge could 
see that; that’s why he put him on probation instead of sending him away. Stealing 
the car was just kid’s stuff. It don’t mean a thing, unless... unless it leads to 
something else...” 

Anxiety had come into Mary’s face. 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of.” She went over to him and dropped down into a 
chair near his desk. “Jimmie means a lot to me. You see, there were only us two...” 

“Sure, I know...” 

“T’ve taken care of him ever since I was a child. It was just as if he was my own 
baby. With ma sick all the time, I had to do everything for him: I don’t want anything 
to happen to him now...” 

“What are you afraid of, Mary?” Kane asked quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He was out late last night for one thing. That’s not like him. 
He’s usually so tired from work he can’t keep awake. He always goes to bed early. 
And when I asked him where he was he wouldn’t talk. That’s not like him either. 
He’s always told me everything.” 

“Where do you think he went to?” 


“T have no idea.” 

“Tough neighborhood for a kid his age. I know. I was brought up in it myself. If 
he could get away... I’ve been thinking about it lately. You never can tell what a kid 
like him might do. I’ve got an aunt; she owns a farm up state. I might be able to get 
him up there, for the summer anyhow.” 

“Oh, if you only could...!” 

“IT was talking to the Chief about it yesterday. If we can get the judge to let him 
leave town, it would be better all around.” 

“It’s only lately ’ve been so worried, afraid he’d do something reckless...” 

Kane reached over and patted her hand reassuringly . 

“Stop worrying! It’ll get you, too, if you don’t. Pll take care of Jimmie.” 

His hand was still on hers when the door was opened abruptly, and Slade 
appeared on the threshold. Mary rose and moved away from Kane’s desk. 

“Oh, hello, Slade! This is Miss Dolan... er... Mr. Slade...” 

Slade eyed her coldly. 

“How do you do,” he said. 

“How do you do.” She turned to Kane. “Pll tell Jimmie what you said. It may 
cheer him up.” She left the men alone together. 

“T heard you were looking for me, Slade.” 


“T sure am. Kane, what the devil is the matter with you lately?” 

“Shoot!” 

“That Martin case. You made a fool of us in court to-day. The Chief and I both 
had to go down. And where were you to take the gaff?” 

“T can’t spend all my time in court.” 

“Well, Martin was there with a lawyer and everything.” He looked at Kane in 
disgust. “Bringing that kid before the judge for violation of probation. My God, the 
kid works. He had Kelly, his boss, there, with time records and everything.” 

“It’s a phoney,” replied Kane calmly. “That guy, Kelly, is covering him. Why, 
Kelly is Martin’s brother-in-law. I suppose they didn’t tell the judge that. Every time 
I go up there to check up, he gives me a stall, but he never produces Martin. If the 
kid works in that store, I’m Horatio Alger. He’s never there. He’s never home either, 
and I get another song and dance from his old lady.” 

“All very nice.” Slade’s voice was silky. “But you’ve been here long enough to 
know that you can’t charge a man with anything without proof. Suspicion, hunches, 
they’re no good. If he doesn’t work, prove it; if he’s lying to you, prove it! Don’t 
send us down into court to be made a fool of by a shyster lawyer and a tricky 
brother-in-law!” 

“What did the judge do?” 


“His hands were tied. He couldn’t do a thing but continue Martin on probation 
and give the Chief a hell of a raking over the coals.” 

“Humph!” 

“You're getting slack, Kane. You’ve given us a couple of explosions recently, and 
they’re not doing us a bit of good. We can’t afford it, and neither can you. You’re 
looking for promotion. Promotion! Humph! Another one of these blow-ups, and 
you'll be lucky to have a job. Watch your step, will you?” 

“Sure. I’m watching every minute, but I’m loaded to the gills with work, and that 
West Side is a tough district.” 

“That’s too bad, but we’ve got to take what they give us.” 

“How about the Dolan case? Did the Chief talk to the judge about letting him go 
up state?” 

“Yes, and nothing doing,” replied Slade firmly. ““The boy stays here until his time 
is up. There’s a case you want to keep your eye on, too. Just because the boy’s a 
problem is no reason why we should try to get rid of him.” 

“I’m not trying to get rid of him. I’m trying to keep him out of trouble.” 

“Exactly. And that’s why he stays here where we can watch him.” 

“But—” Kane protested. 

“Get him out of town, and you’ll never know what 


he’s up to. He’s too young, too unstable. Away from home, away from us, he might 
do anything. He stays here until his time is up. He missed a couple of reports last 
month, I notice.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Tighten up on him! Don’t let him slip like that! But if he does slip again, bring 
him in! Lock him up and lock him up quickly!” 

He jerked open the office door. An afterthought stopped him for a second. 

“By the way, was that his sister that was here?” 

Yeah.” 

“T don’t suppose I need to warn you not to mix sentiment with business?” 

“You do not,” replied Kane hotly. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ANE brought the telephone book down upon his desk with a bang. For the 

moment he could not think of anything better to do to release his pent-up 
emotions. This done, he sank back into his chair to try to cool off. He breathed 
heavily and allowed the refreshing air from the fan over his head to sweep across his 
face, tilted back in hot exhaustion. Why did people have to stir him up in this 
weather? Why did he let them stir him up? He always suffered from indigestion as 
an aftermath. Why had he eaten the hot dogs? Hot dogs, heat, and irritated nerves! 
He would sleep little this night after that combination had had its day. 

Why was it the good seemed so seldom to prosper? Not that he considered 
himself an angel. But he did an honest day’s work. He took an interest in his job. He 
tried to play the game the way they wanted him to. Yet he seemed always to be 
getting it in the neck. Constant criticism, innuendoes, and even outright insults. 
“Don’t mix sentiment with business! You’re getting slack. Another one of these 
blow-ups, and you’ll be lucky to have a job. Watch your step!” 

Wasn’t it bad enough to have to rub shoulders with 


the riffraff of the city without being brought to task every time he tried to bring one 
of them into line? Wasn’t it trying enough to have to work in a section of the city 
habitable only for rats, to feel clean and healthy only after he got home and into the 
tub, without being treated like a coal miner? 

He mopped his brow with a handkerchief that had become soppy hours ago. It 
was the heat, he guessed. He didn’t usually feel this way. All steamed up because 
something went wrong. He could generally take a bawling out, even if it were not 
coming to him. Where was his sense of humor? That was all that saved a fellow in 
this work. If you couldn’t see something funny in all this business of madly trying to 
save the lost, or furiously trying to straighten the hopelessly crooked, to redeem the 
unredeemable, then you were headed towards an early grave or the nut house. 

He’d have to snap out of it. Find a laugh somewhere to ease the strain. Perhaps 
there was one lurking in that line of men whom he knew were waiting out there in 
the hall to see him. Probationers... waiting like dumb sheep to make their weekly 
reports to him; to tell him of their woes; to tell him truths, half-truths, lies; to evade, 
stammer, confess in the end. A laugh in the lot? The prospects were dubious. But he 
hoped. He was sick of listening to nothing but misery. 

The door opened, and a timid face peered into the 


room. Yes, there was Harvey, heading the list. Meek, inoffensive, colorless Harvey. 
He couldn’t laugh at him. He was too pitiful. He couldn’t even bear to talk to him 


just yet. 

“T’ll see you in a second, Harvey. Wait outside!” he said. 

Harvey nodded and closed the door. Kane picked up his notebook and ran through 
it, thumbing page after page, and glancing at each one hastily. Morelli... Morelli... 
he’d have to do something about that wop soon. He reached for the telephone. 

“Give me police headquarters!... Hello?... Connect me with the seventeenth 
division!... Hello? Is Detective Flannagan in?... O.K.... Hello, Mike?... This is Bill 
Kane. Listen, Mike, do me a favor, will you?... There was a stick-up last week — G 
& M store on North Sixteenth Street... The cops rounded up a few guys for a quiz... 
Find out if they took in a guy named Morelli, will you?... Yeah, ’ve got him on 
probation... O.K.... Will you call me back?... Much obliged, Mike...” 

Propping the office door open with a floor stick was the signal for business to 
begin. Kane looked out into the corridor. Not many at that. Harvey, Jones... Morelli, 
himself. Then the cops didn’t hold him. 

“Come in, Harvey!” 

Harvey shuffled in, fished out a dirty and torn report 


card, and seated himself in the chair beside Kane’s desk. Kane took the card and 
signed it. 

“T was up to see your mother last week. She tell 

you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you go up to see Higgins about a job?” 

“Sure.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothin’ doin’ till fall.” 

“T tell you what I’m going to have you do, Harvey. You report here every morning 
nine o’clock from now on until I can get you a job. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It’s tough on your mother having to work while your old man is laid up. If you 
get work, she can lay off. ll get you something in a week or so. Be here to- 
morrow!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

What else could he do with him? What could any man do with Harvey? He could 
hear Slade rattling off quotations from the works of the scientific seers. “Stimulate 
them to the higher things in life, the spiritual things. Get them to read. Get them to 
go to night school. Get them to join the Y.M.C.A. to keep them off the streets. 
Change their social viewpoint! Supplant the philosophy of the gutter with the desire 
for economic progress!” 

Get Harvey to do all that? He wouldn’t stay in 
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a 


night school one hour. He’d throw Shakespeare down in a minute for a tab. He’d 
thumb his nose at the Y secretary the first day he entered the place. He didn’t want 
economic or spiritual progress. He wanted the streets of his neighborhood. For 
friends he wanted the gamins he had always known. He wanted three meals a day, 
and that was all. Get him a job, and he’d stay out of jail. 

Thank God, here was a laugh! 

Sam Jones was a very tall Negro, about twenty years old, who had elected on this 
day to wear one of the strangest topcoats on the market. It was extremely long, 
extending down almost to his heels. But the spectacular thing about it was its color 
— a bright pink. It was obviously new. As he came through the door, he was also 
wearing a light brown cap which shot out from his forehead like a setter’s nose. He 
took this off as he sat down and fumbled for his report card. 

Kane stared at him blankly. He was getting his laugh, but it was inward mirth. Not 
the shadow of a smile appeared in his face as he looked Jones over from head to 
foot. Mechanically, he took the proffered card and held it in his hand. He continued 
his scrutiny for several seconds before speaking. 

“What is it, a rug?” he asked. 

Jones was very serious about this, to him, thing of beauty. 


“Ah didn’t know it was g’wine to be so loud ‘til Ah got it out in the light,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Where did you pick it up; in a Childs restaurant?” 

“No, sah, Ah bought it.” 

“What did you pay for it?” 

“A dollah.” 

“T don’t know whether you got stuck or not. I don’t know what it is. What is it, a 
kimono?” 

Jones grinned at this. 

“Ah gotta pay a dollah a week fo’ twenty weeks.” 

“Why don’t you sell half of it?” Kane suggested as he signed the card. “Say, what 
do you want a coat this time of year for?” 

“The man tol’ me it was cheaper if Ah bought it now,” Jones explained. 

“Yeah? Well, you don’t have to wear it now, do you?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Kane, Ah bought it out yere on Front Street, and Ah thought 
it was just as easy to carry it on mah back as under mah arm. Anyhow Ah’se g’wine 
ridin’ this evenin’, and Ah might get cold.” 

“Get cold? You? Why, all the colored wenches in Blackston have been telling me 
you never get cold.” 


Jones chuckled. 
“Yo’ all ain’t been talkin’ with no colored gals.” 
“They tell me you’re the most misbehaving man on 


Kenok Avenue. How 1s it all the girls fall for you, Sam?” 

“Ah guess Ah’se got somethin’,” Jones ventured. 

Kane became serious. 

“You sure have, and listen, Sammie, my boy, no monkey business with any of 
those girl friends of yours until the clinic gets you cleared up. You hear?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Did you get your treatment this week?” 

“Yes, sah. Las’ night, sah.” 

“O.K. Don’t slip up on that! Go over there every Monday night! Still working 
nights?” 

“Yes, sah. Twelve to eight.” 

“Still living at the same place?” 

“Yes, sah. Two twenty-nine.” 

“O.K. See me next week!” 

Jones took his card and went to the door. Kane 

followed him, giving him a friendly slap on the shoulder, in silent appreciation of 
the comedy. 

“Don’t let the cops catch you with that thing on!” he advised. “They’ll pinch you 
for masquerading as a rainbow.” 

Davis, returning from coffee and crullers, caught a passing glimpse of the coat 
and the Negro as Jones departed down the corridor. 

“If he had a longer neck, he could be a giraffe, if he had longer legs,” he 
remarked. 

“It’s a good thing he comes in once a week,” Kane 


replied. “Otherwise, the floors would never get swept.” 

“Any one looking for me, Bill?” 

Who’d be looking for you except the sheriff?” 

“Say, I heard the D. A. sprung a surprise witness in this Gallo case. Somebody 
they had covered up. That’s why the jury is out so long.” 

He’ll have to be some surprise to beat Rily and his mob,” Kane answered dryly. 
“They got everything sewed up.” 

“You know Rily, don’t you, Bill?” 

“Sure. All my life. Runs a speak-easy up on Seventh Avenue. Whorehouse in the 
back. Women used to be his only racket. It’s beer now. He’s a bum. This Gallo kid 


ran one of his trucks.” 

“Is Rily really the big shot they try to make him out?” 

“He’s big enough so that he’ll probably end up with a bullet in his skull; in the 
beer racket you’re nothing until they start shooting at you.” 

Davis spread open a late afternoon edition. 

“T see the Indians won the first game,” he said. 

“If they had a couple of more pitchers like Ferrell, they might get somewhere.” 

Kane returned to his desk to answer the telephone. Davis took the paper to his 
own desk and became absorbed in it. 

Hello?... Yeah, Mike... They did, eh? Joe 


Morelli, that’s right... Oh, they let him go... Couldn’t tie anything on him, eh?... 
O.K. Much obliged.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“T thought I was going to scratch one off my list. No such luck. Every time they 
arrest one of my probationers, he’s got an alibi. If I want a day off, I'll have to kill a 
couple, I guess. Look this next bird over, Harry; he’s a smooth article.” 

Davis paused in his reading long enough to scrutinize Joe Morelli. He saw a 
stocky Italian, black hair slightly tinged with gray, whose age was difficult to 
determine. At least forty years old, Davis judged. He was dressed in clothes that 
were new and colorful — light tan suit, brown shoes, white socks, blue shirt, and 
green tie. Much more of a rainbow than Jones. He carried a cane, probably loaded, 
and he smiled and smiled and was a villain still. Davis returned to his paper. 

“Well, Morelli, you look like the King of Italy,” was Kane’s greeting. He pointed 
to the cane. “Is that the only way you can support yourself these days?” 

Morelli made no answer but merely continued to smile politely and to sit in the 
chair assigned to probationers. He looked more like a barber on vacation than a 
criminal. 

“Got your card?” Kane asked. 

Morelli produced it. 


“Say, are you really working in that machine shop up on Post Street, or do you 
just drop in there once in a while to watch the wheels go around?” 

“TI worked four days last week, Mr. Kane,” was the suave reply. 

“Yeah? What do you do up there, hold a machine while the boss hits you over the 
head with a hammer or what?” 

“Didn’t Mr. Nickokazini tell you I worked four days last week?” 

“Is that his name? How can a guy sleep with a name like that? Sure, sure, he told 
me. Say, you dress pretty well for a four-dollar-a-day, four-days-aweek job.” 


“T like to look good. Maybe I get a better job. I don’t like the machine shop.” 

“T didn’t think so much of it myself,” Kane replied flatly. “What did the cops pull 
you in for last week?” 

The smile slid off Morelli’s face for a second but managed to climb back into 
place again. 

“Cops crazy, but I showed ’em. Mr. Nickokazini... he bring up time records.” He 
thumped his breast with his fists in true Italian fashion. “Me, Joe Morelli, they pinch 
for robbery, and I work all time in Nickokazini’s machine shop.” 

Kane looked at him silently for a second. 

“O.K. See me next week!” 

“Sure.” 


Morelli took his cane and his card and strolled out. 

“A smart crook,” Kane said to Davis. “But I’m going to land him one of these 
days if the coppers don’t beat me to it.” 

“Doesn’t he work in that machine shop?” 

“Naw. Just a cover. This Nickgazabo, or whatever his name is, is Morelli’s uncle. 
They don’t know I know that.” 

Davis’ face became grave. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Kane, that you are allowing this thief to walk the 
streets, preying on society, and not making one move towards his reform? Where’s 
your social viewpoint?” 

“Social me-eye! Don’t kid me, Harry! We’ve been in this business together too 
long. Morelli’s a thief. That’s the way he makes his living, stealing. His only object 
in life is not to get caught. You could preach reform to him until you were black and 
blue in the face, and you’d just be wasting your breath. You and I have lived in this 
town long enough to know what the reform prattle means to guys like Morelli. We 
were born and brought up on the West Side. There’s a dozen guys you and I played 
with in the streets when we were kids, and what are they now? Crooks, good crooks, 
some of them, like Morelli. And they, don’t want to change. They’re making dough 
easily, and they’re satisfied. They’ll take their chances on prison. It’s a game with 
them. You reform birds 


give me a pain in the neck sometimes. You think that just because you’ve passed a 
civil service examination, you’ve suddenly become God Almighty. Don’t forget this! 
It’s only a little twist of Fate, a good break here, a bad break there, and that gang 
we’ve got lined up out there in the hall wouldn’t be reporting to us; we’d be 
reporting to them.” 

“All right, all right. Don’t get sore about it! There’s another customer for you.” 


Kane turned to the door. Sullivan and Detective Casey were standing on the 
threshold. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ULLIVAN was a wishy-washy, sallow-faced youth with neither the brains nor 

S the courage to be a good citizen or a good criminal. Casey was a firstgrade 
detective because, on two occasions, he had rescued persons with suicidal intentions 
from the Hardy River, had thrice been successful in killing, instead of arresting, 
notorious robbers who were escaping from the scenes of their crimes, and because he 
had an uncle who was a police inspector. 

Kane looked at the pair searchingly, trying to guess what had brought them in 
together. 

Hello, Sullivan! Who’s your friend?” he asked. 

Casey stepped forward. 

“Are you Mr. Kane?” 

“Yeah. The original version. Known in the front office, however, as Mr. Mud. 
Who are you?” 

“I’m Detective Casey, Main Office Division.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Mind if I close the door?” 

“Help yourself!” 

Casey closed the door. Kane eyed Sullivan suspiciously. 

“Got yourself into another jam?” he asked. 


Sullivan shook his head. Casey, meanwhile, was looking at Davis inquiringly. 
Kane reassured him. 

“Just one of the boys,” he said. 

“We don’t want it nosed around any more than we can help,” the detective 
explained. “You see, we just used the kid here in the Gallo trial.” 

This was indeed news to Kane. 

“Not the surprise witness?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And you expect the jury to convict?” Kane asked. “Why, this kid is the biggest 
liar in ten counties.” Sullivan flared up with resentment. 

““Aw, where do you get that stuff?” he protested. 

“Naw, he was good,” Casey continued. “He saw the stick-up. Saw Gallo come out 
of the place. He went over great on the stand. But I gotta keep an eye on him, see?” 

“If you can do that, you’re good, too,” Kane said. “There’s one thing you’ ll never 
see him do, and that’s work.” 

“Aw, the kid’s all right,” replied Casey soothingly. “I know him, see? But I want 
to get him out of here before the jury comes back. I don’t want any of Rily’s gang 


gunning for him if they bring in a conviction.” 

“Ts this kid a stool of yours?” Kane asked. 

“Naw. Just a witness. But you can’t tell how Rily’s mob might look at it. In the 
excitement somebody might take a pop at him just out of pure spite. Pll 


stick around until he’s through reporting and then get him home. I was telling the kid 
I didn’t think there’d be any trouble, but you never know. I'll wait for him outside.” 

“O.K. with me.” 

Casey retired to the corridor, closing the door. Kane’s interest in Sullivan had 
increased now that he knew his connection with Casey. 

“The star witness, eh?” he said. “Working for the cops. And I was just getting 
ready to get you a job peeling potatoes.” 

“What kind of a job is that?” Sullivan asked. 

“Peeling potatoes in the summer and cutting up pumpkins in the fall. How would 
you like a job like that?” 

“T dunno. How much do I get?” 

“You get room and board and a uniform supplied by the state. You work in the 
County Reformatory.” 

Sullivan was alarmed now. 

“Jail? I don’t wanna go to jail.” 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, that’s where you’re going, to the County Reformatory, 
unless you change your tune. You know, Sullivan, there’s only one reason why 
you’re not in the jug right now, and that’s because of your old man. Your father’s a 
decent guy. He don’t deserve a break of getting a son like you. You’re a bum. Now 
listen! Your father’s got jobs for you, and I’ve got jobs for you, and what happens? 
You 


get fired from one place for oversleeping in the morning; you quit the next place 
because the work’s too hard for you; and they throw you out of another job for 
drinking. In the meantime, you loll around the streets all day doing nothing but hang 
out in Murphy’s pool room.” 

Sullivan whined. 

“T don’t hang out there any more...” 

“You’re a bum, and, although you’ve just rendered a great service to the state, I 
wouldn’t lift a finger to help you only your father was down here yesterday and 
begged me to give you one more chance. And because he’s a regular fellow you’re 
going to get it, but if you quit or get fired from the next job I get for you, it’s the 
hoosegow for you. Now it’s up to you. You’re on probation, not me. If you want to 
be a bum, go to it, but you’ll be a bum in jail, not on the streets. It’s your choice. 


You’re getting one more chance to make up your mind. I’m sending you out for a job 
tomorrow morning. Be here at nine o’clock!” Kane gave him his card. “If they bump 
you off, you don’t need to come.” 

Sullivan grew agitated. 

“Gee, you don’t really think...?” 

“No such luck. Guys that are on probation to me never die.” 

Sullivan joined Casey in the hall. 

“Home is the best place for him, Casey,” Kane advised. 


“Nobody would ever think of looking for him there.” 

Casey grinned and took his protégé away. 

“Stool,” Kane grunted. 

“Sure,” Davis agreed. 

“T always knew he was something lousy, but I didn’t think it was that.” 

Davis jumped up from his chair suddenly, as wails and moanings of considerable 
intensity emanated from the corridor. 

“Said the foreman, ‘Guilty’!” he exclaimed. “Rily will be looking for a new truck 
driver.” 

“He may be looking for that surprise witness,” was Kane’s sage comment. “He 
must have been good.” 

There was hubbub in the corridor. Italian women were moving in groups outside 
the office door. A court attendant pushed past them and hurried on to the judge’s 
elevator. Davis sauntered up to the door, curious but unexcited. Another court 
attendant was about to pass him. 

“Hey, Tim, what’s doing?” Davis asked. 

“Jury just came in. Robbery first degree. Heads up! Here comes the judge!” 

The Italians were still milling about like sheep without a shepherd. One, a 
woman, middle-aged and of peasant stock, came forward to intercept the judge who 
appeared in his black robe, flanked by attendants 


like a cardinal at a coronation. She emitted a tremendous wail and grabbed his 
sleeve. 

“Mister, please don’ send my Toni to jail! Please, mister, he was always good boy. 
Please, mister... please,” she moaned. 

An attendant pushed her aside unceremoniously, and the judge moved on without 
a word. She followed him, trying to tug at his sleeve again. Her cries were shrieks 
now, stimulated by the silence of the law. The other Italians were grouped in the 
corridor, watching her, hoping for her, but knowing all the time that mothers’ pleas 
usually fell on deaf ears in the courts of justice. 


“What a racket!” Davis said, unmoved. The tears of mothers had been shed too 
often in his presence to have much effect upon him now. They had become 
commonplace. 

“Fifteen years for that gazabo,” Kane said. “They sure are sending a lot of kids to 
prison these days.” 

“Robbery first is a real crime. What are you going to do with kids that carry guns, 
murder cops, pull off stick-ups?” 

They turned to watch the Italian woman, now exhausted, defeated, and strangely 
quiet, as she returned to their view and passed into the group of friends and relatives 
who gently took her away. 

“This kid, they say, is only eighteen,” Kane remarked 


thoughtfully. “Humph! Eighteen years old. State prison, fifteen years. He’ll be thirty 
when he gets out.” He continued grimly, “We know what prison does to men. 
Imagine what it does to boys!” 

“Yes, but he’s no good. A gangster.” 

“Sure, but only a kid just the same.” 

“If you don’t send him up now, you’!l have to later, so what’s the difference?” 

“T’m not defending him; only he’Il be worse when he’s thirty.” 

“Yes, but he’s just the kind you can’t do anything about.” 

The telephone on Kane’s desk interrupted them. 

“Kane talking... Yeah... Oh, hello, Mary!... What?... He won’t come down’... 
What’s the matter with him?... The hell with his moods, he’s on probation. Doesn’t 
he know that yet?... Why is he home? Why isn’t he working?... What?... He quit 
his job?... Listen, Mary, is he there now?... Oh!... Well, when he comes back, keep 
him there!... ’m coming up...” 

He slammed down the receiver but stood holding it, gripping it with his fingers. 

“These kids. What the devil is the matter with him?” 

Wearily, he picked up his hat from his desk and moved towards the door. Out into 
the heat again... into the tenements... up stairs, flight after flight... 


for what?... To try to keep one youth from kicking over the traces... 

There was a commotion in the corridor. The Gallo boy appeared, handcuffed to 
two sheriffs. He was struggling with his captors, futilely to be sure, but it was a habit 
with him, this struggling against the forces of society. In the scuffle he was twisted 
about so that he faced Kane. 

It was a tough, hardened face that Kane looked into, but it was still the face of a 
boy. Kane gazed at him searchingly as if trying to find the answer to his question in 
Gallo’s eyes. 


Roughly, the sheriffs jerked their prisoner away. 
Kane looked at Davis and shook his head in despair. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EVENTH Avenue in the mid-town section of Paramount City is gloomy, ugly, 
S noisy. It resembles the Bowery of New York except that its population runs 
more to Greeks and Irish than to Jews and Italians. It is a street of shiftlessness, 
sordid and unclean. The El supplies noise and dirt; its pillars, although furnishing a 
certain stability amidst instability, are cold, unyielding, unfriendly. The landlords 
offer houses but not homes, tenements, dilapidated brownstone fronts, ramshackle 
dwellings, infested by cats and vermin, places for the poor to eat and sleep. The 
merchants exhibit for the legal eye honest goods, but their profits come from the rear 
of their shops or the basement or the second floor. The inhabitants are dull or vicious 
or indolent or honorable but unfortunate, the meek slaves of misery. Beggars, 
sinners, sots, unaware of stars and sky, treading the pavements with languishing feet, 
unappalled if death comes their way. Expecting to see it each time a child or hag 
scurries or hobbles through traffic to the accompaniment of screeching taxicab 
horns. Seeing it more than once. Seventh Avenue! A street without beauty, rich in 
human debris. 


Neither winter nor summer lessens the sufferings of its people, for what does it 
matter if they die of heat or cold? Freezing or sweating, they starve anyway, if not 
from lack of food, from lack of hope. They are ever exposed to one elemental danger 
or another, and if a few live to ripe old age, they have only added so many more 
years of sorrow to their lives; they have merely known that many more harsh winters 
and maddening summers. The end they expect and often wish for tantalizes them by 
procrastination. There are none more to be pitied than Seventh Avenue’s aged except 
its young. 

That its children should, at some time in their lives, seek escape is only natural. 
The old get used to misery, but no one loves it less than the young. Children rebel 
first before they accept unhappiness. Evil habits they may embrace quickly, but they 
leave misery for the last. 

To escape successfully requires ingenuity or money. Few get away. The capacity 
for imitation causes the children to follow the footsteps of their fathers or brothers or 
comrades to the doors of prison. Untrammeled emotions carry them to the same 
gates or to the grave. But in rebellion they live for a moment and score once over 
misfortune and the dullards. Only the sons of politicians sometimes escape entirely 
and become the heroes of the “Up from the City Streets” fiction. They have managed 
to buy off despair. 


But most children, and, particularly, the children of Patrick Dolan had no money. 


Dolan was not one of Seventh Avenue’s aged, but it was a miracle that he was 
still alive, a miracle but not a blessing. Bystanders had often watched him stagger 
from pillar to pillar, from gutter to curb, downstairs and upstairs, across car tracks, 
through traffic, lights green or red, past open manholes, past policemen, over 
sidewalk elevators as they rose, earthquake-like, from the bowels of the city to the 
tune of warning bell, and wondered what special dispensation kept his body whole 
as, unperturbed, he blazed a perilous, zigzag path either to his home or to Tim Rily’s 
speak-easy, while the world held its breath. But nothing ever hurt Pat Dolan, not 
even the plaintive sobs of his dying wife. 

He was fifty years old. He was always unkempt. In the summer he wore an old 
pair of pants, an old shirt, and suspenders; never a coat, never a hat. He seldom 
shaved. He looked like a punch-drunk prize fighter who thought he could last ten 
more rounds and would never have any different idea until he awoke in the hospital. 
Liquor, his manager, had ever toyed with him in a capricious way — now egging 
him on to fight, now suggesting that he needed sleep, now stirring him up to a very 
jolly and elated mood, now embittering him with reminders of past defeats; but 
never, unfortunately, prodding him into the commission of a too overt act whereby 
the undertaker might gain control of his 


destiny. No, Dolan would probably live to be a hundred and thus prove to a nation 
that Prohibition was folly. 

As arat, no doubt, has its favorite hole, so Dolan favored one dive, the speak-easy 
of Tim Rily. It was handy, for one thing, located, as it was, on the avenue but two 
doors from the place Dolan called home. And Tim Rily was an old, old friend. They 
had worked together on the docks years ago when both were fresh from Ireland and 
had the will to work and only drank on Saturday nights. The brawls that went with 
intoxication and the Sunday stupors that followed they had enjoyed together. They 
had been two of a kind in the old days — stolid stevedores by day, drooling drunks 
by night, fighting Harps always. Evil done hand in hand had knitted a friendship. 

They were not two of a kind now, although friendship remained. Dolan had 
steadily, or rather, unsteadily, gone downhill. He was no longer even a stevedore. 
And he never reserved Saturday night for drinking; he drank whenever he had the 
price or when Rily allowed him credit. Rily, on the other hand, had done some 
climbing of a dubious and somewhat hazardous kind. That he was able to climb at all 
was due to a slightly more temperate nature and to recognition of the fact that there 
was more prosperity to be had from selling booze than from drinking it. He had 
made political connections early in life and had forced 


them to serve him throughout one nefarious enterprise after another. By graduated 
steps, built upon ruthlessness and with an uncompromising hand, he had mounted to 
a position of some importance in the beer racket. They had already begun to shoot at 
him, and that was a good sign. Financial gain and bullets were boon companions in 
the realm of the racketeers. And as luck had dogged the reeling footsteps of Dolan 
and kept him from physical harm, at least, so had it guarded the fortunes of Rily. He 
had yet to die. 

His speak-easy was a brazen but unpretentious place. Its bar was plainly visible 
from the street; no policeman could mistake it when he felt thirsty. Its few chairs and 
tables were superfluous. No one ever sat down in Rily’s place. One either stood or 
fell. The piano was used at night for the benefit of those who felt like hearing or 
singing “Sweet Adeline,” played by one of the blowsy females who were always on 
hand to furnish any entertainment desired by patrons. They would even dance, if 
dancing were demanded. It rarely was. There were several rooms in the rear of the 
bar which were used for devious purposes; one, as a storage place for cases of liquor; 
another, as a room for bootleggers’ parleys; others, as bedrooms for use by night or 
hour. This, then, was the headquarters of the rising figure of the day, made 
glamorous by the tabloids, which seem to be able to find romance in the 


most vicious places and in the lives of the most depraved characters. Tim Rily! The 
gangsters’ giant! 

Dolan divided his time between the speak-easy and his home but not equally. The 
speak-easy got the greater share. His home comprised four rooms on the top floor of 
a tenement so situated at the front of the building that they got all the din of the street 
and all the dirt of the El. The living-room contained the sad remains of what was 
once the best furniture of Annie Dolan, purchased by installments thirty years before 
when she became the bride of that rollicking, tempestuous, two-fisted man whose 
boast had been that he could lick any man in the block — any two men. The 
furniture had taken a more severe licking than any of the male neighbors. None of it 
was of much use now except the antique sofa which Jimmie was forced to use for 
sleeping purposes. Mary Dolan had a dark and small bedroom of her own, the 
reward of the first born and of a lady. Man and wife slept in the other bedroom next 
to the kitchen. In the latter room all eating was done, all cooking, all washing, all 
quarreling, all weeping. It offered two chances of escape, the door leading to the 
hallway and the window opening out upon the fire escape. Both had been used many 
times. When men drink, women must fight or flee or suffer. 

That this family could live together for thirty years in one house was a tribute to 
the endurance of women 


and their capacity for receiving and absorbing the ills of life without letting them 
alter a course of conduct conceived as right. Annie Dolan may have been a foolish 
woman, but she was sport enough and good Catholic enough to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Let her husband do what he would, be what he would — and in thirty 
years she had come to know how despicable a husband can be — she would not 
leave him and see the children she was too frail to support herself be committed to 
institutions or left to shift haphazardly for themselves. She had brought them into the 
world. They were all she had in life to cherish. She was their only anchor. She would 
not let them be cut loose from her no matter what blows fell upon her head. Annie 
Dolan, dying now, but knowing in her heart that she had done the best she could for 
them against the harshest of adversities, the most cruel of circumstances. Annie 
Dolan, just another mother, worrying still about her young, worrying until the end. 

Mary Dolan, her mother’s daughter. Mother and sister both to Jimmie, just turned 
seventeen. Hardly more than a girl, herself, who had taken up her mother’s burden 
years ago because her young strength was greater. For whom her mother had had 
great hopes in the green years of her own youth and strength — hopes of an 
education, a career of some kind, perhaps, or a splendid marriage to some fine 
gentleman who would be worthy of her daughter. Then, disillusionment. 


Mary, taken from high school to work because the rent must be paid and Jimmie 
needed clothes. Put to work in a sweatshop. Twelve precious dollars a week. 
Cooking the meals after work, patching clothes together, making them last to the 
ragged end. Her youth and beauty and strength wasted in the fierce struggle to exist. 
Mary Dolan, taking it all with a smile until, at last, she could smile no longer, and a 
horrible grimness possessed her. But never losing, the while, her determination to see 
it through, to keep her mother alive and proud and as happy as possible, to keep 
Jimmie from being destroyed. To protect them both, to make the best of a bad 
bargain as her mother had done before her. 

Jimmie Dolan, a boy, with a boy’s impetuosity, watching the struggle go on year 
after year and wanting to end it all some way, somehow, and not knowing the way 
out. Seeking escape... escape... escape. Not only for himself but for them as well. 
Taken from school, too, and put to work on a truck. Eighteen precious dollars a 
week. The highest wage-earner in the family. Proud of it for a time, but sickened 
now by the strain of it, the monotony of it, the hopelessness of it. Escape... escape... 
But how? 

Oh, the nights he and Mary had spent on the roof in the summers gone by. To the 
roof to catch, if possible, one breath of air; to leave behind, at any rate, the crazing 
heat of the flat. In the winter, too, sometimes. 


It was no colder up there than in the house. The hours they had spent together... 
talking, talking the whole night through. Seeking solution for their problems, vainly, 
vainly. Seeking balm for their heartaches. Finding none. And, as children will, 
hoping, dreaming about the future. What they were going to be and see and have 
when they grew up and left misery behind. They were going to be like people in the 
movies, poor people who had terrible hardships but who finally got wonderful things 
— love, money, nice homes, automobiles — the best there was in life. Well, the 
future was here, and they had nothing still and little prospect of getting anything... 
of getting anywhere... 

He stole a car. He knew better. He knew it was wrong. He knew it would hurt his 
mother and Mary. He knew he’d probably get caught. He had never stolen anything 
before. Why? Why had he done it? 

It was fun... fun. He got a thrill out of it. 

It was a hot night, and he couldn’t stay in that damned flat any longer. But it 
seemed to be even hotter in the street. He wanted a ride ... he wanted to feel the air 
whizzing past and across his face... he wanted to know the power that came from 
clutching the wheel and forcing the machine along thirty, forty, fifty miles an hour. 
He wanted to be defiant... to say to Hell with the world and the law and everybody. 
He wanted to go places... see somebody... see 


something else besides Seventh Avenue. He wanted to be free, if only for an hour. 
They got him as he knew they would. But he had had his hour. He was satisfied. 
No matter about the cops, the station house, the Police Court, the Grand Jury, the 
Judge, the plea of guilty... probation... Bill Kane. He’d been happy for an hour. 
He’d had his fun, short-lived though it was. He’d had one thrill in life... 
Only Mary had cried, and his mother had looked at him silently, wondering why 
he had hurt her. He’d never steal another car. 


CHAPTER SIX 


AT DOLAN was being allowed to dabble in high spirits. There was no 
particular reason why he should feel gay except that it was Jimmie’s pay day, 
and the prospects of a fresh bottle of gin were bright. Anticipation together with the 
knowledge that the old bottle was not entirely empty had something to do with his 
mood, no doubt. He lolled on his bed and cast an eye of approval upon the sleek, 
young Jew who had called upon him. Sam Block was a fellow who never drank what 
he sold and, because of this species of self-control, thought he was quite a man. His 
clothes indicated that his taste in liquors was good. That he would ever look as if he 
had not just left the race track was improbable. Dolan approved of him simply 
because he approved of every one who was against Prohibition. 
“And what’s me frind, Tim Rily, doin’ these days that he can’t coom over 
himself?” Dolan was asking. “Sure and I niver see him any more lately.” 
“He’s got a lot on his mind,” Block replied. “He’s worked up a big racket... lot of 
angles. Keeps him tied up.” 


“Ah, I’m glad ter see him prosper, that I am. There niver was a foiner mon than 
Tim Rily.” 

Laboriously, he got on to his feet. 

“Me bye gets his pay on Toosedays. He’ll be home soon now,” he said. “Sure and 
ye moight bring me a quart or two, Mr. Block.” 

“O.K.” 

They parted the faded portieres which separated the bedroom from the kitchen to 
find Mary sweltering over the hot stove in the process of preparing supper which 
was apparently to consist chiefly of Irish stew. 

“Ah, Mary, me girl, there you are now. And Jimmie didn’t get home yet, I guess.” 

“He’ll be in in a minute or two,” she said but paid scant attention to him or Block 
as she began arranging the knives and forks and spoons on the battered table, placed 
on the farther side of the room as far away from the stove as possible. 

Dolan returned to his favorite theme. 

“Sure, a foiner mon than Tim Rily there niver was. Fer thirty years, me and him 
has been loike brothers, ain’t we, Mary?” 

“Yes. Brothers under the gin.” There was vindictiveness as well as sarcasm in her 
answer. 

Dolan laughed. 

“Sure, and she has the Irish wit, has me Mary.” Now he chose to become very 
earnest. “But let me tell ye, Mr. Block, there niver was a fainer lass.” 


He nodded his head up and down vigorously lest Block be unconvinced. He need 
not have been worried. Block, whose eye interest in Mary had been intense, was 
quite convinced. 

“Sure, I'll say she’s all right,” he said. 

“Mary, me lass, you and Mr. Block should get bitter acquainted.” 

He went over to his daughter and spoke confidentially. 

“Good prospects.” Again the vigorous nod. “Very nice little business, runnin’ the 
booze. In with Tim Rily and thim. That’s the business that’s payin’ the money these 
days.” 

Mary was unimpressed. Block decided to bolster up the case. 

“Sure, Mary, why not? I think you’re the nuts. And I’m not doing much the rest of 
the day. How about a little ride into the country after supper? Get away from the 
heat. Or maybe to the beach. I know a swell place.” 

Dolan was enthusiastic. 

“The vury thing. A bit of sea air would do ye good, lass. Mr. Block is vury kind to 
offer. And he’Il trate yer loike the gintlemon he is.” 

“I’ve had enough experiences with your gentlemen friends,” was Mary’s spiteful 
reply to this. 

“And what’s the matter with me frinds, will ye till me that? Are ye gettin’ high 
and moighty all of a 


sudden? Me frinds ain’t good enough fer the loikes of ye?” 

“Yes, I’m just high and mighty enough to know that.” 

Block conceived the idea that this girl needed to be stimulated with a desire for 
the better things of life. 

“You don’t want to live in a place like this all your life, do you, Mary?” he asked. 
“Being friendly with a guy like me might lead to something. You might be able to 
get out of here, have a nice apartment of your own... uptown...” 

To Dolan all of Mary’s problems were now solved. 

“There!” he exclaimed. 

Mary, however, did not seem to have their point of view at all. 

“When I reach that state of mind, I’ll let you know,” she said coldly and then 
turned on Block in anger. “I suppose you’ve got to earn money some way, but I wish 
you’d peddle your booze somewhere else.” 

Dolan was shocked. 

“Hey!” 

“Aw, a little booze never hurt any one if it’s good stuff,” Block said smoothly. 

Mary knew all there was to know about booze and what it did to people, but she 
realized the futility of arguing about it. 

“Oh!... I wish you’d let me alone, both of you.” 


She returned to the stove again wearily. “I’ve got another supper to get. It’s no fun 
cooking in this weather.” 

Block accepted temporary defeat. 

“Well, Pll bring that over to-night, Mr. Dolan,” he said. 

“Sure, me bye, any time at all. I’m always here or near-by. I’m a home-lovin’ 
mon, that I am.” 

Somehow he believed that; nevertheless, he suddenly felt that another little nip 
might make him more plausible. He retired to his source of supply in the bedroom. 

Block had thoughts of leaving immediately, but he changed his mind. After all, he 
was a salesman, and no real salesman ever took “no” for an answer. He looked at 
Mary for a second and then moved over to her. 

“Say, what’s the matter with a guy like me anyway?” he asked with a good- 
natured air. “I don’t seem to fit. I usually click pretty good with most bims.” 

“Maybe it’s because I’m not a bim,” Mary replied emphatically. 

“Yeah? Well, now, you know, I think I got you sized up.” He drew closer to her 
and put an arm around her shoulders. The approach-forcing system. “You’re just 
afraid—” 

“Quit that!” Mary said, shaking herself free of him. 


“Aw, come on... Don’t be that way! You’ll like a little lovin’ once you get used to 
it.” 

He seized her suddenly and kissed her fiercely on the mouth. Mary struggled 
violently and then screamed. The hall door burst open at this point, and Jimmie came 
into the room in time to see Mary still fighting to escape from Block’s arms. Block 
let go of her abruptly, and she ran quickly to her brother, frightened. 

“Jimmie!” she gasped. 

Jimmie’s face was sullen with anger. He pushed Mary aside and swept down on 
Block. The Jew was no stranger to battle, however. He advanced to meet the boy, 
shoved him back, and then hit him in the face and sent him sprawling against the 
table. Jimmie was unable to catch his balance and slid to the floor. Slowly, he rose to 
his feet. He reached behind him and found a knife on the table. With a quick 
movement he started to charge again at Block whose hand moved swiftly to his hip 
pocket. Mary, however, threw herself in front of Jimmie and held him back 
desperately. 

“No... No... Jimmie!” she cried out. “You’re on probation! For God’s sake, don’t 
do anything...!” 

Jimmie looked down at her, at the girl who had always made his important 
decisions for him. With a 


tremendous effort he managed to control himself. He let the knife drop to the floor. 

Block’s hand came away from his hip pocket. His smile had a sneer in it as he 
moved past them to the door. 

“The gin will be two bucks,” he said as he went out. 

Jimmie looked at his sister in disappointment. 

“Why didn’t you let me...?” 

“Jimmie!” she said reproachfully. 

“We don’t have to take anything from guys like him.” 

But he knew she was right. His temper, always difficult to control, kept him 
constantly on the rim of trouble. 

“Did he hurt you?” he asked. 

“No, he just scared me. Why get worked up over him? He’s not worth it. Why do 
you always want to be fighting? You only get into a mess. Look what’s happened to 
you already to-day, losing your job.” 

“T didn’t lose it. I quit. What do they think I am? There’s no guy like McHugh 
going to cut me down to fifteen bucks a week with the work I have to do. I’m no 
horse...” 

Mary sighed despairingly and resumed her work at the stove. 

“Mr. Kane is coming up. You’d better stay home,” she advised. 


“Oh, all right. Say, is pa buying more gin?” 

“He ordered some.” 

“Well, he’ll get no two bucks from me to-day, and he might as well know it now.” 

He threw his cap down upon an ancient and much abused couch and went into the 
bedroom to break the bad news to his sire. 

Mary brushed the hair away from her perspiring brow and went at the stew again, 
but she was interrupted by a knock on the door. 

“Come!” 

It was Miss Stevens. She was a substantial sort of person, neat, businesslike, 
efficient, but sympathetic. Twenty years with the C.C.O. had taught her much about 
families and what to do about them, and among other things that the young were far 
more important than the old. Mary went to greet her anxiously. 

“Mother...?” 

“She’s all right, my dear, for the time being. They’ll give her a thorough 
examination and then transfer her up state. It’s the best thing for her. She’ll have 
good care.” 

“Do you think she has a chance, Miss Stevens?” 


“There’s no use mincing matters, Mary. Your mother is a very sick woman. Mr. 
Kane was quite right in insisting on immediate attention.” 
“But do you think there’s any hope?” 


“T don’t know. We’ ll have to wait until after the tests are made.” 

Mary sank into a chair dejectedly. 

“Poor mother! Perhaps it will be better if she goes. What has she got to live for?” 

Miss Stevens knew there was no optimistic answer to that question. 

“T came back, Mary, because I was worried about you.” 

“Tm all right.” 

“You do look better than you did this morning. I wouldn’t go back to work for a 
day or two, though.” 

“T’ll have to. I don’t want to lose my job.” 

“How are finances?” 

“Terrible. And Jimmie’s gone and got himself fired.” 

“Oh! That’s not so good, is it? Well, we can give you something if it comes to a 
pinch, but Mr. Kane thought it might make you feel better to let you struggle along 
on your own if you can.” 

“T hate to take charity.” 

“That’s what he thought.” 

“He’s been very good to us.” 

“IT like him. There’s no nonsense about him. I’ve known a lot of probation 
officers. They all know what’s to be done, but he’s the first one I’ve seen that goes 
ahead and does it.” She glanced at the bedroom door. “Father home?” 


“Yes.” 

“Drunk?” 

“Not exactly. But he’s not sober. He never is.” 

He ought to be in jail.” 

“He’s been in jail, but he always gets out.” 

The object of these blunt and uncomplimentary remarks had, meanwhile, 
discovered anew that something was very wrong with his household. He had 
consulted the bottle about it, but moroseness rather than advice or consolation was 
the only result gained. Then Jimmie had come along with a few remarks that were 
extremely upsetting. Dolan, in fact, had grown quite angry in a very short time. He 
stumbled through the portieres, righted himself with some difficulty, and then 
proceeded to glare at Miss Stevens balefully. 

“Shay, you’re the cause of arll this,” he shouted. “Ye took me old lady out of here, 
that’s what ye did, and by the jumpin’ Jasus I want ter know why.” 


“Pal” 

“And what kind of a darter are ye, lettin’ her do it?” Dolan demanded. “Yer 
mother and me has lived in this house fer thurty years, and now a nosey female butts 
in and takes the pore woman roight out of her own bed. Thurty years, and we niver 
wuz siperated fer a day. Thurty years!” 

“Thirty years was just about thirty years too long,” said Miss Stevens coolly. 


“Sez ye? And who are ye ter break oop the Dolan family? Ter break oop any 
family?” 

“It’s a good thing to break up some families.” 

“Ter take me Annie roight out frum under me vury nose. Where is she at? Will ye 
till me that? What have ye done with her?” 

“Youll never know.” 

“The nerve of ye. I'll niver know. Me, her lawful husband will niver know. Let 
me till ye, there’s no female that can till me what I’Il know or what I won’t know. Be 
Jasus, Pll know if it’s the last thing I do know.” 

He moved angrily towards her. 

“T’ll know if I have ter shake the livin’ breath out of ye — if I have ter slap yer 
ugly face fer you...” 

Lurching, he drew his hand back to administer what would have been something 
much more than a slap, but his hand hung in midair, as a knock came on the door. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ILL KANE’s contacts with the younger generation of Dolans had been but 
B casual until Jimmie had been placed on probation and given into his custody. 
He had known their father as a neighborhood nuisance for many years. Annie Dolan 
and Kane’s mother had been friends when he was a boy and lived on Seventh 
Avenue. He always felt that he owed her a debt he could never fully repay, for it was 
she who had tenderly cared for his mother during her last illness, neglecting her own 
small children at times to minister to the needs of a dying friend. The service she 
rendered to Kane later was an even greater one. 

When his mother died, he was seventeen years old. His father had been dead a 
year. He was the oldest of four children, and he was left in the position of being 
forced to do something about his three young sisters. With the aid of church agencies 
and the small wage he could earn working on a team, he could just about make the 
grade as far as finances were concerned. His outlook on life was another matter. 

He often wondered why he had never turned to crime. There seemed to be every 
temptation offered to him during those early years. Many of his young 


cronies were already at it: purse-snatchers, petty burglars, lush workers, automobile 
thieves. He often said half jokingly that he was too fat to be a successful criminal. 
He could be spotted a mile away. Once arrested, identification would be 
instantaneous. And of every crime committed by some other fat man he would be 
accused. 

The reason, of course, was something quite different. He came from a rugged, 
respectable stock. His father, nothing but an ignorant longshoreman, to be sure, had, 
nevertheless, a sturdy regard for law and order. His mother believed firmly in the 
teachings of school and religion. They both managed, despite many tribulations, to 
instil in their children some respect for righteousness. 

The boy Bill was neither particularly religious nor possessed of an ironclad faith 
in the purity of the law. But he had much of his father’s horse sense. And he made up 
his mind early in life that he would give the honesty racket the first try and a good 
work-out and see what happened. He could always turn to illicit activity if all else 
failed. The result was that he acquired a habit of law observance, and such a habit, 
like any other, is difficult to break with the passage of time. 

Not that honesty got him much in life of material value. He struggled with 
poverty for years. But, even so, he felt that he was better off than he would be in jail. 


He found the first year after his mother’s death the hardest. He was only an 
adolescent, and he had all the youthful cravings for excitement, adventure, romance, 


money, a good time. He got few of these things. Mental conflicts confused him and 
eventually made him disgruntled, resentful, desirous of escape. 

Annie Dolan saved him. She became, for a time, a second mother to him. And, 
indeed, she was not unlike his own mother in many ways. She fed him and his sisters 
in times of stress and when her husband happened to work a week. She encouraged 
him to live up to the standards of his father, to heed the dying wishes of his mother 
that he care for his sisters always. Above all, she gave him the love of a kindly, 
gentle woman, something he sorely needed at that period of his life. So he weathered 
the storms of evil that blew around his head. 

He never forgot Annie Dolan, although, with the passing of years, he saw less and 
less of her. His sisters grew up and married, except Ellen who had always been 
sickly. To get her away from the depressing atmosphere of the West Side he 
eventually moved to King’s Island. With her he had always made his home, or rather, 
she had made a home for him. Most of his leisure, therefore, was spent out of the 
city. His contacts with the Dolans, as a consequence, were more infrequent. Yet he 
never failed to drop in on Annie Dolan when he had a few minutes to spare, to bring 


her fruit or flowers and even groceries during the weeks that Pat did not work. 

Jimmie and Mary grew up, but Kane hardly knew them. They usually were in 
school when he visited their mother. From her, naturally, he learned much about 
them, but it was not until Jimmie got into trouble that he came to see them and know 
them well. 

In the last ten months he had studied Jimmie very carefully because it was his job 
to do this and because of his personal interest. He saw in the boy a reflection of his 
own youth with its burdens and emotional and mental disturbances. He saw him 
passing through the minor crises of his life; he feared a major one. He saw the mad 
currents of adolescence, the wild longings, the impetuous passions, working upon his 
mind, shaping his personality. He knew well the temptations that were assailing him. 
He recognized the responsibility placed upon him as guardian of the boy’s life and 
behavior. He fervently hoped that he might succeed in keeping Jimmie in line as 
Jimmie’s mother had succeeded with him many years ago. But the task was 
extremely difficult. If Jimmie were all he had to look out for! But he had fifty-four 
others whom he dare not, must not, neglect. He was worried about it. 

Nor was Mary Dolan’s plight something he could ignore. The law gave him no 
jurisdiction over her life, but hers was so closely intertwined with Jimmie’s, 


her influence upon her brother was so wholesome and so important, that he must of 
necessity protect her at every turn for the good of the boy about whom the law was 
concerned. It was not a hardship for him to interest himself in Mary. It was a 


hardship to keep his attitude towards her a businesslike one. He did not make any 
great effort to do so after the first few weeks of supervision over Jimmie. He did, 
however, make it appear that his friendliness was such as would only naturally 
follow from his friendship with her mother. 

He would not tell her that he loved her. He feared many results from such a 
declaration — unpleasant results. The frowns of his superiors who must, of 
necessity, look askance at “mixing business with sentiment,” as Slade had put it. 
Lack of response from Mary who must certainly have mirrored in her mind the 
picture of a far more romantic personage for a lover and a husband than he 
presented. More than all this, he feared... acceptance, the acceptance of a girl driven 
desperate by circumstances, seeking a safe way out, sacrificing love for peace and 
security. That sacrifice he would not take, if he lived a bachelor for the rest of his 
days. 

He stopped on the corner of Marsh Avenue and Forty-seventh Street to await the 
arrival of Patrolman James Murray whose burly form he had seen approaching with 
his night stick twirling idly over his fingers. 


Jim Murray and he had gone to school together, had even on occasion stayed 
away from school together. 

“You cops have a cinch,” was Kane’s greeting. “All the beer you want and no 
work. You ought to be ashamed to take the city’s money.” 

“TI suppose you’re going to tell me that no beer and a lot of work is what gives 
you that fat pod of yours. If you pounded the pavements eight hours a day for one 
week, you wouldn’t look like Fatty Arbuckle. Well, come on, spill it! What’s on your 
mind?” 

Murray brought his stick to rest and looked at Kane quizzically. 

“You know that kid, Sullivan, I’ve got on probation?” 

“Yeah. 

“Seen much of him lately?” 

“No. He used to hang out in Murphy’s most of the time. I kicked him out of there 
one day for the good of probation. That’s the kind of a pal I am.” 

““Where’s he been hanging out then?” 

“Damned if I know,” the patrolman replied with a frown. “I figured maybe he got 
pinched or something. Have you lost him? Don’t he report?” 

“Hell, yes. I wish I could lose him,” Kane answered. “No, I’m just anxious to 
know what he’s up to. If you see him hanging around, keep an eye on him, will you, 
Jim? And give me the tip!” 

“O.K., Bill.” 


Kane moved on along Forty-seventh Street, glanced into Murphy’s pool room, 
noticed that none of the few cue holders belonged to his probationers’ group and 
then turned down Seventh Avenue. He passed Rily’s place and entered an old 
building, on the stoops of which a half a dozen children were playing some kind of a 
game that was a cross between tag and blindman’s bluff. He groaned as he attacked 
the first of four flights of stairs. A scrawny cat bounced on ahead of him, frightened 
out of its dark resting place on the lower step. On the second floor he saved the dirty- 
faced Ryan boy from breaking his neck as he landed in a heap after a swift descent 
on the bannister; only Kane’s guiding hand kept him from dropping straight to the 
basement. Mrs. Ryan, on the third floor sweeping up the daily collection of dirt from 
the El, greeted him, and asked him if it was hot enough for him. He agreed that it 
was. 

At last he reached the top floor, breathing heavily, perspiring freely, and swearing 
inwardly. He knocked on the door of the Dolans’ flat. Receiving no immediate 
response, he pushed it open but did not at once make a move to enter the kitchen. 
This was an old habit of his, formed years ago, after he had been hit over the head 
with a milk bottle by a wild Irishman who had been lurking behind the door waiting 
for the landlord. 

He gazed at the tableau before him and recognized 


its significance instantly. Miss Stevens and Mary, evidently unnerved and hesitant; 
Dolan, eyes bloodshot, hand upraised. 

“Drop that funny-looking thing you call a fist!” Kane ordered. “Where do you 
think you are, in the subway? I know you’re not the Statue of Liberty. That reaching 
act of yours comes from grabbing at so many lamp posts.” He moved over to him. 
“Put it down! Put it down!” He slapped Dolan’s hand down. “You’re not going to 
boost your batting average to-day. You’re not going to do any hitting at all.” 

Dolan came out of his stupor. 

“And be cripes, you’re another one — another of thim meddlin’ cranks that’s got 
nothin’ better ter do than break oop a mon’s family.” 

“We're only finishing the job. We’re a little late. You got thirty years’ start on us,” 
Kane answered bluntly. 

“T’ll stand fer no sass from the loikes of ye in me own house.” 

“Sit down before you fall down or get knocked down!” 

A challenge to Irish blood. 

“It’s a better mon than ye that’ll be knockin’ Pat Dolan down,” Dolan retorted 
belligerently. He really meant business now, the punch-drunk pug. 

Kane did not budge an inch. 


“Listen, old-timer, have I got to go down and get a cop to take you away?” 

“Cop!” Very distasteful word. Dolan had never liked the sound of it. He retreated. 

“Sure, and I knew the loikes of ye wouldn’t fight,” he said and lurched to the 
bedroom door from which he flung back one last taunt. “Liver-bellied!” 

“And the trouble with him is he’s one of those guys that never die,” Kane 
remarked. He turned to Miss Stevens. “Didn’t hurt you, did he?” 

“No. Just beginning to get nasty.” 

“Better keep away from here for a while!” Kane advised. “You never can tell 
about these rummies. They like to fight, especially with women.” 

“Very well,” Miss Stevens said. “But if you should need us...?” “Sure, sure, that’s 
fine, Miss Stevens. Much obliged for your help.” 

“Not at all. Good day. Good-by, Mary.” 

“Good-by, Miss Stevens. You'll let me know, won’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

After she had gone, Kane went over to the stove to examine the huge pot that was 
exuding a very pleasing odor. 

“Hummm. Stew, eh? Kind of thin, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is not,” Mary answered indignantly. 

“My error.” He squinted at it again. He still 


thought it was thin. “Whew, it’s hot up here. You could cook that soup without a 
fire.” 

“Don’t I know it?” Mary said. 

Kane moved away from the stove, wandered over to the table with no particular 
purpose in mind nor any interest until he noticed a bent spoon. He held it up. 

“The old man chew up the spoons for exercise?” 

“T know, but what can I do about it?” the girl answered. 

“If we had a hammer, we might make a knife out of it.” 

“We don’t need knives. We never have any meat. I don’t know what a lamb chop 
looks like.” 

“Looks like a pork chop only darker.” 

Mary laughed. 

“You’ve got a great line,” she said. 

“You've got a great laugh. You ought to use it more. I haven’t heard it in weeks.” 

“Things don’t strike me funny any more,” Mary replied quietly. 

Kane looked at her quickly. Her tone alarmed him. It was as if all joy had gone 
out of her life forever. 

“Don’t lose your sense of humor, Mary! You’re licked if you do. We’re all licked 
if we do.” 

“No, it’s when you lose hope that you’re licked.” 


“You’re not losing that yet, Mary. I’m not going to let you,” Kane said with 
determination. “I’ve got 


a lot of things in mind about you. Things are going to be different, now your ma is in 
the hospital. I got plans about you and Jimmie. By the way, where is that fresh kid 
brother of yours anyway?” 

“He’s 1n his room,” Mary said. “What plans have you got?” 

“Never mind. Ill tell you later.” 

“Are you going to get Jimmie away... up state?” she asked eagerly. 

“Later... Pl tell you later.” 

“T told Jimmie you were coming. I’Il call him.” 

“Let me talk to him alone, Mary!” 

“All right, but watch the stew!” 

Kane meandered about the room, inspected the sink, glanced in on the stew again, 
and then went to the window. He put his head out and looked down into the street. 
People, work done, hurrying to hovels for food, rest, sleep. Hurrying, in spite of heat. 
Why? Why hurry? What reward for haste? Furnace-like tenements. 

As he drew his head back, he bumped it against the window. He was rubbing it 
ruefully when Jimmie came into the room. Jimmie was more subdued emotionally. 
Under normal circumstances he was not inclined to be moody. He had an alertness 
and nervous vitality about him that created the impression of vigor, although, as a 
matter of fact, he was not strong. He was inclined to be mischievous in an adolescent 
way; 


animal spirits made him pert but not insolent. Of late, however, his nerves had been 
worn raw by the drudgery of his existence; he was straining at the leash of poverty 
that bound him, and the leash was tough; it would not even give a bit. To yank 
himself entirely free was a task beyond his strength. 

But now he greeted Kane brightly. He liked Kane, wanted to be friendly. 

“How’s tricks, Mr. Kane?” 

Kane looked at him dubiously. He felt of his bump cautiously. 

“T hope I don’t get a lump on my dome,” he said. “My sister never believes me 
when I tell her where I get ’em.” 

Reassured about his head, he went over to Jimmie and snatched the tabloid 
newspaper from the boy’s hand. 

“Why don’t you read a good newspaper?” he asked, scanning the front page. 

“Good newspapers don’t have pictures of girls’ legs,” Jimmie answered blithely. 

“Ts that all you’re interested in, girls’ legs and swiping cars for joy rides?” 

“Honest, Mr. Kane, I haven’t stolen a car in months. I only stole one anyway.” 


“Yeah? Well, any time you get another crave for a joy ride, let me know! I'll ride 
you around in my Ford all night.” 


“Great!” Jimmie exclaimed with enthusiasm. “Who brings the women?” 

“You bring your sister, and I’ll bring my aunt,” Kane replied sassily. 

“That’s not a joy ride; that’s an excursion.” He looked at Kane slyly as he noted 
his interest in the tabloid. “Why don’t you read good newspapers, Mr. Kane?” 

“Say, Pll bat you in the eye if I hear any more of your flip.” He put the paper 
down. “Well, suppose you begin telling me why you’re on your high horse again. 
Won’t report. Lose your job. What’s the idea?” 

“Aw, I had a fight with McHugh. He cut me to fifteen.” 

“Well, fifteen is better than no job these days. You’re lucky to have a job. But you 
didn’t stop to think of that, I suppose.” 

Jimmie flopped down on the couch, disconsolate. 

“Naw. I was only thinking that any guy is nuts to work for fifteen bucks a week.” 
He picked up his cap and sat twirling it in his lap. “Mary said you might get me a job 
up state somewheres.” When Kane did not answer immediately, Jimmie looked up at 
him earnestly. “Gee, Mr. Kane, I gotta get away from this town. You don’t know 
what it’s like living up here in this damn place. In weather like this. It’s just as bad in 
the winter, too — colder than hell all the time. 


And dirt coming in from the lousy EI. Stairs to climb. It’s got ma. It’ll get Mary. It’s 
no place for a guy like me, either. I don’t feel so good sometimes.” 

“You’ve stolen another car; that’s why you want to get away.” 

“T’ll steal one to get away with one of these days,” Jimmie replied spitefully. 

“Don’t be a dummy! You know you can’t get away with that stuff again. And this 
flat may be tough, but jail’s worse. You don’t know that, and you don’t want to find 
out,” Kane said. 

“Aw, wasn’t I in the City Jail a week, before I copped the plea? The City Jail 
looked like a palace to me. Gee, you don’t know what I’ve been up against. Working 
on a truck like a dog all day, lifting crates and boxes. When I get home at night, I’m 
dead to the world. I gotta go to bed. I can’t stay awake. And that’s what it is every 
damn day. Work, eat, sleep. Work, eat, sleep. For eighteen bucks a week. And where 
does the dough go to? I don’t get any of it. Gee, if I want to go to a movie on a 
Saturday night, I gotta bum fifty cents from some one. What kind of a life is that? A 
feller’s got to have some fun in this world. I’ve got to have some fun... seventeen 
years old, and I been practically supporting four people.” He rose impulsively. “I 
gotta get away, that’s all. I can’t stand it much longer. I get desperate sometimes. 


I don’t want to go to jail, but if something don’t happen, I'll pull a job... I'll pull a 
job just for the excitement...” 

“Steady, boy...!” 

“You don’t know what it is,” Jimmie continued passionately. “You don’t know 
what we’re up against. You don’t know how a guy feels sometimes. Nothing to look 
forward to but just working on a truck. Coming home at night to a furnace on the top 
floor — next to the roof. It couldn’t be hotter in hell.” 

He sank back upon the couch. He sobbed a little. There were hot tears in his eyes 
as he looked up at Kane. 

“Gee, Mr. Kane, it’s lousy to be poor,” he said. 

Kane was too human not to be deeply moved by the boy’s pleading and obvious 
suffering. But how to answer him? What to do for him? He could not afford to make 
a mistake at this point. He drew a chair over to Jimmie and sat down facing him. 

“You’ve got to have guts, kid, guts,” he said quietly. “I know all about what 
you’re going through. I went through the same thing myself when I was a kid. Why, 
I was born on Marsh Avenue, just a block away from here. For twenty-five years I 
lived in this district. We’re shanty Irish, you and I, kid. We’re two of a kind. A lot of 
the shanty Irish are bums, see? Like your old man. But I never saw one yet that 
wouldn’t fight 


if it came to a real pinch. Most of ’em will fight if you just wave a red flag. 

“When I was your age, I was like you, only my old man was dead. Then, after my 
ma died, I had to support my sisters. I had to work on a team, and I only got twelve 
bucks a week. And I was snitching fruit and vegetables from every Jew pushcart that 
came into the neighborhood. I had to steal ’em or starve. The only reason I was 
never arrested was because all the cops were Irish. 

“It’s lousy to be poor, Jimmie, and you never said a truer word. But it’s lousier to 
be a crook. Take it from me! I know. I’ve known thousands of ’em. A crook is a guy 
without guts, a guy that’s turned to the easiest way out, a guy that’s lost all hope. 
You’re not a crook, Jimmie. You don’t want to be one.” 

“T want to be on the level, but I gotta get away, that’s all,” Jimmie replied. “How 
about this job you were telling Mary about?” 

“Tt’s held up for a while. You’ ll have to stick in town until I can see what I can do. 
You’ve got to stand the gaff a while longer until you’re off probation. That’s only a 
month or so now.” 

Jimmie said nothing to this for a moment. It was plain to see that he had 
something else on his mind. He got up from the couch and paced slowly back and 
forth in the center of the room. 


“There’s another job I might be able to get,” he said finally. 

“Yeah? Where?” Kane asked. 

“A guy named McElroy. Jake McElroy.” 

“McElroy?” The name puzzled Kane. “Who’s he? What’s he do?” 

“Oh, he’s in the trucking business,” Jimmie answered somewhat vaguely. 

“Who is he? I don’t place him.” 

“He’s just a guy I happened to run into down on the docks.” 

“Yeah? What’ ll he pay you?” 

“Pretty good dough. Forty or fifty bucks a week.” 

Kane was incredulous. 

“Fifty bucks? For doing what?” 

“Drive a truck.” 

Kane was suspicious now. 

“Oh! A beer truck, maybe.” 

Jimmie hesitated. ““Well—” 

“Ts that it?” Kane demanded. 

“T only do the driving,” Jimmie said eagerly. “It’s swell dough. He’s in with Tim 
Rily.” 

“Oh, he’s in with Tim Rily, is he?” Kane said sarcastically. “That’s your idea of 
something, I suppose. It’s violation of probation, that’s what it is, and you know it, 
and you know what that means for you — the jug.” 


Jimmie was about to plead his cause more vigorously, but he was interrupted by a 
knock on the door. 

“Come in!” he said. 

The door opened. Jimmie and Kane stared in surprise at the two men on the 
threshold — Tim Rily and his bodyguard, Ed Boley. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ILY was forty-eight years of age and looked older. His face was heavy-lined 
R and scarred like that of an unhappy warrior who had fought in too many battles 
to remain handsome. The eye shadows, discolored nose, and splotchy skin bespoke 
excesses in many directions. His shoulders, however, suggested that there was still 
strength in the man: they were chunky, solid, iron-hard. His clothes indicated 
prosperity, the external evidence of profits derived from pimping, bootlegging, and 
racketeering. Half-man, half-beast, a “wise guy,” with one eye always alert for the 
dollar, and the other for self-gratification, he was uncompromising both in his 
business and social relations. But since business had been good of late, he had 
assumed a condescending, patronizing attitude towards the world, in general, and 
towards all individuals who were not in a position or mood to thwart him. 

Boley was a plain thug, but, as no human being is presumed to be entirely black, 
it might be said of him that, like a growling, obstinate dog with a bone, he refused to 
be pried loose from his loyalty to Rily. He was a man who must have a leader in life, 
and he clung to Rily because his admiration had been stimulated by 


the fierce, fearless way Rily trampled over human obstacles in his drive for 
supremacy in thugdom. 

Kane greeted the gangster with exaggerated gusto. 

“Mother Machree has arrived!” he exclaimed. 

“Hello, Kane,” Rily replied gruffly. 

Kane bowed ceremoniously. 

“Mr. Rily. The King, himself. Jesse James without the horse. Or is that the horse 
with you? Oh, no, I see, it’s only Boley.” 

“Sorry to butt in,” Rily said, but there was really no apology implied. He was 
used to intruding. 

“Tt’s all right,” Kane said, “but leave the arsenal outside!” 

“What did he call me?” Boley demanded belligerently. 

“Arsenal... arsenal...” Rily answered. 

“Oh!” Boley still thought he might have been insulted. 

“Scram!” Rily said curtly, and Boley backed into the hallway, closing the door. 
“Heard you were here, Kane; that’s one reason I dropped in,” Rily continued. 

“T’m dishonored.” 

Rily looked at Jimmie. 

“Old man in?” he asked. Jimmie nodded. “Thought I might say hello to him. 
Haven’t seen him lately.” His eyes contracted into a sinister squint as he addressed 
Kane again. “I heard they convicted Gallo.” 


“So they tell me,” Kane replied, noncommittally. 


“Heard the D. A. sprung a fast one.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. A surprise witness. I was wondering who he was.” His eyes gleamed a 
little in anticipation, perhaps, of a tip. “I thought you might be able to tell me.” 

“How the hell do I know?” Kane asked blandly. 

“Thought you might have heard.” Rily was casual in manner now. The squint 
cleared up. “Thought you might have seen him hanging around. I know his name, 
but I can’t place him... yet.” 

“T didn’t hear a thing,” Kane answered positively. “What do you want him for?” 
“Oh, just wanted to see what he looked like, that’s all.” 

“Going to hang a crépe on him?” 

“No. Just wanted to look him over. See if I knew him. See 1f, by any chance, he 
was one of the boys turned rat. You didn’t hear nothing, eh?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“O.K.” 

Rily bit off the end of a long, black cigar and proceeded to light it. Jimmie, 
meanwhile, had been gazing at him, somewhat awed. In fact, all his life the name of 
Tim Rily had been spoken with reverence by the males of home and neighborhood. 
The women were not quite so appreciative or respectful. But Jimmie’s was a male 
mind, and his youthful imagination 


could not help but be aroused by the tales of the warlike activities and glamorous 
achievements of this notorious person. He had seen Rily before, of course: brief 
glimpses when he visited Pat, occasionally on the street, sometimes through the 
window of the speakeasy, two doors away. But Rily had paid scant attention to him 
in the past; even his friendship for the boy’s father did not cause him to look upon 
Jimmie as anything more than another one of the neighborhood kids. 

Kane had been watching Jimmie narrowly and did not fail to observe his obvious 
interest in and admiration for the racketeer. He felt it was an opportune moment for a 
little dose of cold water. He spoke to Jimmie in a grandiose manner. 

“Take a good look at him, Jimmie! He’s developed fast, this guy. He’s now the 
man of the hour. Public enemy and hero all wrapped up together. You ought to write 
a book, Tim, if you could only spell. ‘Up from the Gutter and Back,’ or ‘From Pimp 
to Racketeer.’ Disillusion the kid here! He thinks you’re Seventh Avenue’s Robin 
Hood.” 

“Can the boloney!” Rily replied indulgently. 

“No boloney. Jimmie here wants to work for you.” 


“Yeah? Oh, are you the kid McElroy was telling me about? Yeah? Can you drive 
a truck, kid?” 

“Sure. That’s what I’m doing now.”’ 

“Who for?” 


“McHugh.” 

“Pah! Eighteen bucks a week. I know,” Rily replied in disparagement. He became 
thoughtful. “I maybe could use you at that. Now that they gave the Gallo kid the 
works.” 

Kane was quick to seize the advantage. 

“You see how the big shots protect you, Jimmie. Gallo gets fifteen years.” 

Rily retaliated with equal rapidity. 

“That was a slip. The little slob got himself mixed up in a stick-up. Wanted to 
make a little extra jack on the side; his bim just had to have a fur coat. At that we’d 
’a’ got him turned out only for this — this rat the D. A. sprung on us.” 

He blew a huge ring of smoke into the air and then gazed at Jimmie through half- 
closed eyes, appraisingly. 

“Sure,” he continued, “I can give you fifty bucks a week to start, and, if you’re 
any good, boost it to seventy-five. That’s what Gallo was getting.” 

“Gee!” Jimmie was impressed. 

“Say, you ain’t on probation, are you?” Rily asked. 

“Yeah,” Jimmie answered glumly. 

“Oh! Well, that’s O.K. You’d be safe with me. No jams. If the Federal boys pick 
you up, no trouble. Out in two days if you stick to beer and don’t go nuts like Gallo. 
And you don’t have to worry where your next meal is coming from. That’s O.K. 
with you, 


Kane, ain’t it, as long as the kid don’t get into any real jam? 

“The hell it 1s,” Kane answered firmly. “The day he goes with you I slap a warrant 
on him, and he goes into the jug.” 

“Aw, don’t be that way!” Rily protested. “Give the kid a break! What the hell 
good are you to him? The law! Humph! Eighteen bucks a week. McHugh’s Express 
Company. Works like hell and no dough — cigarette money, that’s all. That’s all you 
can show him.” 

“Aw, can’t you fix it up, Mr. Kane?” Jimmie begged. “Fifty bucks, that’s real 
jack.” 

Mary appeared in the doorway. She was surprised at the sight of Rily. 

“Oh! Hello, Mr. Rily,” she said coldly. 


“Hello, Mary!” Rily waxed exuberant. A pretty face usually had this effect upon 
him. “Well, well, Pll say you’re growing up to be a swell-looking little jane.” He 
turned to Jimmie in disgust. “If that ain’t your answer, kid, what is? A girl like Mary, 
your own sister, living in a place like this. Why, working for me, you could get 
yourself a regular joint... apartment; you could live right, swell rags and 
everything...” 

“What’s he talking about?” Mary asked. 

“He wants to give me a job,” Jimmie answered enthusiastically. 


“Gee, swell jack, fifty bucks to start.” 

“What doing?” 

“Beer racket.” Kane furnished the answer in a sour voice. 

Mary turned upon Rily. Her voice was harsh. 

“Listen, Mr. Rily, I can’t stop you from coming here to see pa, but you leave 
Jimmie alone, do you hear?” 

“Aw, listen, Mary...” Jimmie pleaded. 

Kane interrupted him. 

“Jimmie, take one good squint at this guy you want to tie up with! In eight years, 
he’s been arrested fourteen times. In the last two years he’s been locked up four 
times for homicide.” 

“And not a week in jail,” Rily said good-naturedly. 

“A killer,” Kane continued. 

“Lay off!” Rily’s good nature was vanishing. “They never hung one of ’em on 
me. 

“He’s looking for another victim right now,” Kane persisted. 

“Aw, pipe down!” Rily was angry now. “I never bumped any one off. I don’t have 
to. And what if I did? It’s all in the game. You gotta take some chance to make big 
dough. There’s a kick in taking chances. What do you want to do, kid, be a pussy- 
footer all your life? The straight and narrer! What does it getcha? Get in with the real 
guys, the guys that are making things buzz. You’re only gonna live once; you don’t 
want to dry up like a sour grape, do you? Look at 


'? 


him!” He pointed a derisive finger at Kane. “The law! Going around trying to reform 
guys like a second-rate parson — and making the same kind of dough. He’ll pass out 
some day, and no one’ll ever know he was born. Why, he don’t make three grand a 
year, counting his graft and everything.” 

“Where do you get that graft stuff?” replied Kane hotly. 

“You heard me. Probation! That’s a racket, too...” 

“Why, you louse...!” 


Rily ignored him. 

“Come over and see me to-night, kid!” he said to Jimmie. “Ill talk to your old 
man, too. And if this guy won’t listen to reason, I'll fix it anyway. I know a few 
guys, bigger shots than this third-rate punk...” 

Kane was excited and angry. 

“You'll fix nothing, you glorified bum!” he exclaimed. “And if you try anything, 
I'll fix that uglylooking mug of yours...” 

He advanced on Rily with fists clenched. But the hall door was suddenly kicked 
open, and the sinister figure of Boley, his hands thrust into his pockets significantly, 
stood in the doorway. Kane stopped short. His hands dropped slowly to his side. He 
realized completely the uselessness as well as the danger of force in this situation. 
He bowed to superiority of arms. 

He recognized also the great importance of maintaining control over Jimmie. 
Here was the major 


crisis that he had feared would come sooner or later in the boy’s life. He knew only 
too well what that fifty dollars a week meant to Jimmie. He knew, too, what 
association with Rily would mean to him — destruction, moral and physical ruin. 

He had to make a decision, and at once. He made the only logical one he could 
think of at the time. His shoulders straightened, and he spoke to Jimmie sharply. 

“Jimmie, get your cap! You and I are going back and have a talk with McHugh.” 

Jimmie stood hesitant. He looked at Rily, but Rily merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Suit yourself, kid!” he said indifferently. “I can get plenty of truck drivers.” 

Jimmie still did not know what to do. He looked at Mary and then at Kane. There 
was a glint in the probation officer’s eyes that settled the issue. He went over to the 
couch and picked up his cap. Slowly, reluctantly, he left the room. Kane followed but 
could not restrain himself from placing the palm of his hand flat against Boley’s face 
and pushing him out of the doorway. 

Rily glowered at them as they went out of the room. His indifferent attitude had 
only cloaked his real feelings. It was not that he cared what youth supplanted Gallo 
in the job of truck-driving. What angered him was the fact that any man, particularly 
a 


representative of the law, could put anything over on him. His vanity was hurt. Kane 
and Jimmie became suddenly important to him. He had always relished a fight. But 
he hated defeat. It was a stranger to him, a stranger he would not accept. His mouth 
was clamped in grim lines. He would show them where to get off. Just give him 
time. 

In arousing the anger of Rily, Kane had made a mistake. 


) 


CHAPTER NINE 


WEEK passed, but the heat remained. Kane, sitting at his desk, wondered what 
he would use for a shirt in the morning. He was wearing his last clean one, and 
it was soaked through already. He guessed he would have to buy some. 
The afternoon sun was getting more and more uncomfortable, waging a persistent 
battle with the fans. He went to the window to lower the shade. He glanced at the 
tower clock in the distance. Three o’clock. The lowered shade made the office more 
dark and dismal, but he was willing to sacrifice anything to kill the heat. 
Miss Webb appeared in the doorway. Kane viewed her with suspicion. 
“Trouble?” he asked. 
She shook her head. 
“Well, what is it?” 
“New case for you,” she said. 
He groaned. 
“Oh, Lord! That makes fifty-six.” He returned to his desk. She brought him a 
yellow folder and a small white slip of paper. Kane took the slip. 


“Isadore Fink!” he read. “Good night, a Jew. Why do they give me Jews?” 

Miss Webb did not know. 

“Address, 542 West Forty-ninth Street. He would have to live in my district. 
Forgery, third degree. Probation, two years.” 

He picked up the folder, opened it, and from a mass of papers, extracted a square, 
yellow sheet. He studied this for a second and then put it down. 

“All right, send him in!” 

Isadore Fink turned out to be a thin, little, fifty-yearold Hebrew whose chief 
characteristic, Kane was to discover, was his ability to talk and tell nothing. 

Kane recognized, from years of experience, the importance of the first interview 
with a probationer as an opportunity for securing valuable information about his life 
and an insight into his personality. Men who have been cooped up in the City Jail for 
weeks at a time, waiting anxiously for their cases to come to trial, wondering what 
their fate is to be, knowing their liberty is at stake, cautious about what they say, to 
whom they talk, experience, usually, a release of emotions when finally they realize 
that they have escaped a prison sentence, and, through probation, are practically free 
men. They want to talk. They are glad to talk. 

Kane always let his probationers talk freely in the first interview. He encouraged 
them to tell him all 


about their case, how they happened to get arrested, what caused them to commit a 
crime. Then he led them backwards, into their adolescent life, their childhood, 
seeking always the root of their delinquency. When did they first begin to steal? 
Were they really first offenders, or had they offended before but never got caught? It 
made a vast difference in the way they must be handled. A genuine first offender had 
not yet formed the habit of crime; his problem was simpler of solution. But Kane 
found that he got few such as these. Most West Side boys had been stealing for 
years. To break that habit was a Herculean task. That he was ever successful was 
due, to a large extent, to his uncanny ability to discern within a comparatively short 
time which of his charges were hopeless and which were not. The latter group 
constituted a very small minority. 

Often in the first interview he was able to size his man up accurately. Such was 
the case with Fink. A man fifty years old seldom changed his habits, and when Fink 
could not be persuaded to talk about himself at any great length, gave evasive 
answers to most of the questions put to him, and seemed only concerned about the 
terms of his probation, Kane knew that he had habits that were better not discussed. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Kane,” Fink asked, “that I have to report here every 
veek for two years? Every veek?” 


“Every week.” 

“T don’t understand it.” 

“You were in court when the judge sentenced you, weren’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“He said probation, not for just an hour, not for just a day, not for just a week. He 
said probation two years.” 

“But every veek, Mr. Kane.” 

Kane, by this time, was rather bored by Fink’s persistence. He proceeded to make 
out a report card for him. Fink, meanwhile, conceived an idea, not a new one. He 
became slightly ingratiating. 

“Vell now, Mr. Kane, maybe ve can fix it up, you and me, eh?” 

Kane looked up at him. 

“Yeah? What with, another one o’ your burn checks?” he asked. 

Fink smirked. 

“Vell, no, of course not.” 

“Sure, we can fix it up, fix it up fine,” Kane continued. “I’ve got a great idea. It’s 
a cinch. Save me a lot of bother, too.” 

“Ah!” Fink rubbed his hands eagerly. 

“Sure, we can fix it so you won’t have to report down here at all. Not once.” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” Fink replied gleefully. “Vat do I have to do?” 


“Go out and pass another burn check!” 

“Pass another vun?” Fink was baffled. 

“Sure. That’ll fix everything,” Kane said assuringly. 

“You'll never have to come down here again. I'll fix that, too. You’ll spend the 
next two years in the penitentiary.” 

“In the penitentiary?” Fink saw the point now. “Oh, vell, of course, Mr. Kane, I 
vouldn’t do that.” 

The Jew decided that he must become very serious. It seemed that this man Kane 
was interested only in things honorable. He felt that he must show him that, in 
reality, he himself was a very righteous person at heart. He drew himself up to his 
full height. 

“No, sir, no more burn checks. That other vus a mistake, anyvay. No, sir, Mr. 
Kane, I am an honest man.” 

The act did not go over. 

“Yeah? What does that make me, an admiral in the Chinese Navy?” Kane asked. 

Fink realized that he could do nothing with Kane. He became resigned. 

“Vell, if I have to, I have to.” 

“That’s right,” Kane agreed. “By the way, what do you do for a living?” 

“T vork in Mr. Braunstein’s shop on Beech Street.” 

“What’s the number?” 

“Two fifteen.” 

Kane made a note of it. 


“What do you do up there?” he asked. 

“It’s piece vork. Ladies’ undervear.” 

“Yeah, I bet you’re an expert in that line. Say, how does it happen you’re living 
up in my district?” 

“T have to live somevere.” 

“You know that’s a lousy dive you’re living in, don’t you?” 

“Lousy? Vat’s the matter vid it?” 

“That’s one house where the fences are all inside.” 

“Fences?” 

“Yeah. Receiver of stolen goods. I suppose you never heard of a fence. And, of 
course, you wouldn’t have anything to do with ’em if you had.” 

“Oh, no,” Fink replied emphatically. 

Kane picked up the square, yellow sheet from his desk. 

“No, I didn’t think so.” He read from the sheet. “As Isadore Fink... 1927... 
Receiving stolen property...” 

“That vus a mistake,” Fink answered quickly. “I can prove it.” 


“Sure, sure. I see you got discharged on it. It was a smart mistake. Only watch 
your step, mister, that’s all; watch your step!” 

Fink picked up his hat and his report card. “And don’t forget! Every week I 
receive callers. 

You’re on the list. Be here!” Kane ordered with decisiveness. 


Fink left the office trying very hard to look injured. Kane threw down his pencil 
in disgust. 

“Fix it. Huh! Why I get a guy like that on probation is beyond me.” 

Davis came in in time to hear the comment. 

“Talking to yourself?” he asked. 

“Yeah. I’ve got to spend the next two years trying to keep a crook named Fink out 
of jail. Pve got to keep him away from bad company, and he’s living in a den of 
thieves. I’ve got to make him work, and he never earned an honest nickel in his life. 
I’ve got to instil in him a desire to be a decent citizen while all the time he’s 
probably robbing the Synagogue poor boxes. That’s all I’ve got to do. Who the hell 
do they think I am, John the Baptist?” 

Davis smiled. He saw a chance to play his favorite trick: inveigle Kane into an 
argument. 

“You don’t want to become a defeatist about this business you’re in, Bill.” 

“Defeatist? I never quit yet if I thought there was a chance of winning.” 

This Fink gentleman may be a hopeless proposition, but that doesn’t alter the fact 
that the theory of probation as expounded by the literary propagandists, otherwise 
known as experts, is sound enough. I mean as far as the individualistic approach is 
concerned.” 

“Yeah? You tell me, and I might believe it.” 


“You’ve got to believe, Bill, that all human beings except the idiots and the insane 
have the capacity for growth.” 

“Sure. Fink can grow all right. He can grow gray hairs in my head.” 

“If men develop criminal trends,” Davis continued unperturbed, “there are 
reasons for it, just as there are reasons why you and I have developed social trends. 
If they have gone too far by the time we get hold of ’em, as I presume this Mr. Fink 
has, well, that’s just too bad; there’s little we can do about it. But if they are still in 
the process, of development, their trends can be changed by a progressive, intelligent 
probation officer working with sound technic.” 

“Are you studying for an exam or what?” Kane asked. 

“Don’t be a spoofer!” Davis reproved. “I’m telling you something you ought to 
know, or did know once and have forgotten.” 


“Sure, I know. You talk like the books. Sure, 1f we lived in Paradise, we’d have 
heavenly children, but we don’t. We live in Paramount City and the United States of 
America, and that includes Porto Rico. With the result that we get some probation 
officers through our marvelous civil service system who should be earning their 
living shoveling coal. We never get enough men to do the work right, and nobody 
much gives a 


damn about the whole business anyway. And we have a few bloodless racketeers 
who get the good jobs — like Slade. So, why all the boloney?” 

“Because the theory of probation is sound. It can be made to work even in these 
our United States,” Davis insisted. 

“Yeah, but not unless you can get John D. or J. Pierpont to finance the whole 
show, clean its skirts of politics and kick out all the dead wood. Without that set-up 
you can’t work out any theory whether it’s good or lousy,” Kane replied. 

“Perhaps not, but we can’t discard the theory just because we run into difficulties. 
And if we save but one a year, we justify our existence.” 

“One a year. Yeah, I guess that’s right in a way,” Kane said. “Only the whole 
business gets my goat sometimes. No one really cares about this salvation of sinners 
except the social preachers who are looking for food for more sermons and bigger 
and better collections. The probation officer sits in the congregation and has to 
contribute. Not that I, personally, am looking for rewards or glory. I don’t want a 
cent I don’t earn, but I don’t like to be a bleating goat who has to eat out of the hand 
of a shyster shepherd. No, before you can get anywhere, you’ve got to get rid of the 
windbags and Barnum and Baileys of probation.” 

“How are you going to do that?” Davis asked. 


“T don’t know, but, as for myself, I can promise you this: if I ever run up against a 
real jam in this business, and the technic of the technicians looks phoney to me, it 
goes overboard. Pll use my own judgment, and the hell with the consequences.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


HEN Davis and Kane engaged in debate, a frequent occurrence, they usually 
kept at it until sundown. This one, however, was cut short by the telephone. 

“Kane talking... Oh, hello, Mary.” 

“T want to come down and see you. Are you going to be in for a while?” Mary 

asked. 

“Yes, sure. Come ahead! Jimmie didn’t quit his job again, did he?” 

“No, but I want to talk to you about him.” 

“O.K. PI be here.” 

Davis picked up the afternoon paper from Kane’s desk. 

“How are the Indians making out to-day?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. I didn’t get a chance to read the paper yet.” 

“Good night! Washington is ahead, ten to one, third inning.” 

“If they had a couple of more pitchers like Ferrell, they’d be all right.” 

“Ferrell is pitching.” 

“No? Aw, they work that poor guy to death.” Davis turned the front page over. 


“I see that Gallo kid got fifteen years,” he said, looking at the second page. 
“Picture and everything. Looks tough.” 

“They’re sending too many kids to prison. What are the reformatories for?” 

“Not for reform, judging from some that graduate.” 

“Jail is no good anyway. None of ’em seem to work.” 

“What’s your substitute?” Davis asked politely. 

“Search me.” 

Davis put the paper down. 

“T hear you’re number one on the list for the secretary job.” 

“Yeah. I got my notice this morning.” 

“That’s the stuff. They’ll have a hard time knocking you off now. When do they 
make the appointment?” 

“To-morrow, they tell me.” 

“Go get ’em! Nice job, too. Forty-five hundred. Twenty-four hours and you’re 
in.” 
“A lot can happen in twenty-four hours.” 
“You’re not worried about it, are you?” 
Kane frowned. “No, not exactly. Only it’s this lousy district ’ve got. Things can 
break in it and break fast.” 

“Rats. You do an honest day’s work. You’re on the level. No one can point a 
finger at you. What more do they want?” 


“T don’t fit so good with the Chief.” 


“Listen, Bill, the Chief is getting old. He likes Slade because Slade runs the show, 
takes a load off his mind, tells him where he gets off. Well, if it comes to a show- 
down, you tell him where he gets off, too. Don’t let him pound you! Pound him, and 
he’ll run to cover. You know, down in his heart, the Chief’s a square guy. Slade’s just 
got him buffaloed.” 

“I’ve got a couple of tricks up my sleeve,” Kane said. “And that reminds me....” 

He picked up the telephone. 

“Trelane 7-1889... Hello, is Mr. Ferris there?... O.K... Hello, Fred?... This is 
Bill Kane... Did you get the dope on that...?” 

“Yes,” was Ferris’ answer. 

“Ts it the way we figured?” 

“No doubt about it, Bill. Slade is in on that stuff. ’m not quite sure of the angle 
yet, but I'll get it. Don’t worry!” 

“Right.” 

Kane hung up the receiver. 

“There are some times when a lawyer is a handy guy to know,” he said. 

But Davis was busy at his own telephone, trying to explain to his wife why he 
was going to be late for dinner. 

Sam Jones appeared in the doorway. Whatever Sam’s shortcomings were, he 
never failed to create an impression when he made an entrance. This week he 


was parading in another coat, modeled on the same lines as his last week’s creation, 
only the new style was done in a very light blue. It was none the less grotesque, 
however. Kane glared at him like a man transfixed. It was not until Jones had seated 
himself that he found his voice. 

“Say, are you robbing the home of some Japanese Duke or what?” he asked. 

“No, sah. Ah didn’t like the other one.” 

“T didn’t think so much of it myself.” 

“So Ah thought on mah way down to-day, Ah might as well stop in and swap it 
fo’ a bettah one.” 

“And you did.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“And this is the result?” 

“Yes, sah. The man say this suits mah style bettah.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Persn lly, Ah don’t see no difference ‘cept the color.” 

“Maybe he meant it goes better with your blue eyes,” Kane suggested. 


“Ah don’ know what he meant. Mah eyes is brown. Anyhow, Ah’se found out 
what kind of a coat this yere is.” 

“You have? That’s wonderful. I could think for years, and I wouldn’t know.” 

“This yere is what they call a polo coat.” 

“Ah! You’re going to New York to wear it at the Polo Grounds.” 


Jones grinned. 

“Ah guess so.” 

“You better not wear it up in the White Light district. They’ll throw kisses at 
you.” Kane signed his card. “How’s the treatment coming?” 

“Mr. Kane, why do Ah have to be g’wine up to the clinic all the time?” Jones 
asked irritably. “Ah’se all right. Why do I have to go any mo’? It sure 1s a bother.” 

Kane stared at him solemnly. Jones returned the stare, expecting an answer to his 
complaint. 

“What are you looking at me for? I didn’t give it to you,” Kane said. 

“No, sah, only it’s a bother. Ah has dates on Monday nights. Ah got a date next 
Monday night.” 

“Yeah? Where are you going next Monday night?” 

“Ah’s invited to a ball.” 

“Scotch or rye?” 

“Ah don’ know,” Jones answered, grinning. “Gin mostly, Ah guess.” 

“Listen, Sambo.” Kane was serious now. “You lay off the gin, see? And the 
women. We’ll just start in with those two. We’ll take up the rest later. No gin, no 
women, see?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“If you can keep away from gin and women, you’! be almost moral.” 

“Ah guess Ah’Il be almost dead.” 


“And you keep going to the clinic until they say they’re through with you. You 
understand?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Still working?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Still living at the same place?” 

“Yes, sah. Two twenty-nine.” 

“O.K.” 

Jones took his card and went to the door. Kane followed him to get a last look at 
the departing scenery. 

“Don’t get that wet! They’ ll think it’s raining ink up in Blackston.” 


Kane chuckled to himself as he hurried back to his desk to answer the persistent 
telephone. 

“Hello?” 

“Kane?” 

“Right.” 

“This is Detective Williams at headquarters.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Have you got a bird named Morelli on probation?” 

“T’ll say I have. Joe Morelli.” 

“When is he due to report?” 

“To-day.” 

“Good. When he shows up, hold him, will you?” 

“Why?” 

“We want him for a stick-up. Greenley store up town.” 

“Yeah? How do you know you want him?” 


“Clerk picked his picture out of the gallery.” 

“When did it happen, the stick-up, I mean?” 

“Yesterday. Two P.M.” 

“Perfect. I'll hold him if he shows up.” 

“Much obliged.” 

Kane put the telephone down. 

“Well, it looks as if the wop was in real trouble at last.” 

“Morelli?” Davis asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“He’ll alibi you again.” 

Kane clapped his hands together and then rubbed them, with an air of satisfaction. 

“That’s just what I’m going to wait for him to do.” 

He went up to the door and looked into the corridor. 

“Are you next, Joe?” he asked of a youth seated on the bench. 

“No, this other guy...” 

“You come in next. Goldstein, there, is half asleep anyway. He won’t mind. That 
seat looks pretty good to him. He’s used to park benches.” 

Joe Bock was a Swedish youth who wore heavy glasses, had a rather large head, 
and was usually grinning sheepishly. He was a mental defective whose wants in life 
were few and easily satisfied; hence, he considered the world a pretty good place to 
live in. 

“Joe, how are you? How’s the ice business?” 

“Swell. When it’s hot, it’s swell.” 


“Say, your mother tells me you’ve got quite a bank account.” 

“Sure,” Bock answered proudly. “Two hundred seventy dollar. Last week I make 
thirty-three dollar.” 

“What are you going to do with all your dough?” 

“Ma, she want go back Sweden.” 

“What’s the old man going to do then?” 

“Pa and me going work like son-of-a-gun; get big money in bank; go back 
Sweden, too. Nice in Sweden. Ma show me pictures. In Sweden I go bed seven 
o’clock, sleep all the time.” 

“As far as I can make out, sleeping is your one big vice. ” 

“Sure.” He chuckled foolishly. “What you think I do Saturday night, Mr. Kane? I 
go bed nine ‘clock, and I never wake up ’til seven ‘clock Sunday night.” He 
considered this a triumph. 

“Wonderful. What did you do then?” 

“T go back to sleep again.” 

“If you don’t look out, they’ll put whiskers on you and palm you off as Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

“Sure,” Bock agreed, not knowing much about Rip. 

“You like peddling ice, Joe?” 

“Sure.” 

“What’s the kick in it?” 

“T got big stick. I whale horse like hell.” 

“Hey... whoa! What do you want to kill the horse for?” 


“Aw, he no care. Got big rump. He like it. Wake him up; make him pull like son- 
of-a-gun. I give him apples. He think me swell feller.” 

“Well, I think you’re a pretty good guy myself, Joe,” Kane said indulgently. 

“You good feller, too, Mr. Kane. You help ma when she fall down stairs. Gorry, 
she say you strong feller; lift her right up and carry her up stairs. Ma, big woman.” 

“Yeah, I guess the old lady would have laid in that back hall all day if I hadn’t 
happened to look in.” 

“Sure, maybe die.” 

“Joe, Tim Rily’s a customer of yours, isn’t he?” 

“Sure. Take ice up to his place every day.” 

“Who hangs around his joint?” 

“Whores.” 

“Yeah, I know that. Who else?” 

“There’s feller used hang ‘round there most all time. Name Sullivan.” 

Kane pricked up his ears. 

“Sullivan?” 


“Yeah. He, what you call” — he thought for a second, grasping for the correct 
word — “pimple.” 

Kane laughed. 

“That’s a perfect name for him. Pimple. A blotch on the face of the earth. But he 
hasn’t been around there lately, has he?” 

“No. No see him long time.” 


This was all interesting information to Kane. So Rily knew the name of the star 
witness in the Gallo case, but he could not place him. What Rily really meant was he 
could not find him. 

“Big fight up there to-day,” Bock continued. 

“Yeah? What about?” 

“Rily have scrap with woman.” 

“Yeah?” 

“She say he owe her fifty dollar. Swear at him like hell. He won’t give it to her.” 

“Anybody else in the place?” 

“Sure. Feller name Dolan.” 

“Dolan? Young fellow?” Kane asked quickly. 

“No, old souse.” 

“Oh, the old man. Well, what happened?” 

“Rily tell woman sit on my cake of ice and cool off. Then him and other feller go 
out. I put ice down and tell her have a seat. She swear and hit me in jaw. Gorry, some 
wallop.” 

“Hummm. Tell me, Joe, did you ever see young Dolan over there?” 

Bock thought for a second. 

“No,” he said. 

“O.K. See me next week!” 

“Sure. So long.” 

“So long, Joe.” 

Bock left the office. 

“Kid’s a mental defective,” Kane said to Davis. “I.Q. 56. 


Low-grade moron. He’s the best probationer I’ve got. Never missed a report, works 
every day of his life, saves money and will do anything I tell him. I wish they were 
all low-grade morons.” 

“Sure, they’re all right, if you get them started off on the right foot.” 

“When I got him, I told his old man he was going on the ice-wagon, and, if he 
wouldn’t work, he was going to be the horse.” 

Davis stretched himself wearily, yawned, and then shook himself to his feet. 


“This weather makes me sleepy,” he said. “You on to-night, Bill?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Tt’ll be quiet, I guess. Carroll and Farley are sick.” He strolled to the door. “We 
ought to go down and take a look at Murphy.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T heard he was down in his office bawling his eyes out because one of his 
probationers died.” 

“Bawling? I’ve been trying to kill nine of mine.” 

Davis grinned and sauntered down the corridor. 

Kane lolled back in his chair for a breathing spell. The rattling of the window 
shade announced a rising breeze, the forerunner, from the look of the sky, of what 
was to be a severe cloudburst. The top part of the shade was sucked out into the air 
and then blown back into the room, forced into obedience to the moods of 


the wind. It crackled its resentment, but the wind howled a laugh and seized it anew. 

Kane sensed a cooler air but was too absorbed in thought to give it much 
attention. He wondered what Mary wanted to see him about. Jimmie was 
straightened out. McHugh had taken him back, and they had compromised on the 
wage; Jimmie was to get sixteenfifty. What had happened since then? Rily, as far as 
he knew, had made no further overtures. 

He must get them out of that place they were living in. It was demoralizing. Now 
that their mother was removed to the hospital there was nothing to hold them to 
Seventh Avenue. He would speak to Mary about it when she came. He was getting 
drowsy. If only he could get in forty winks...! 

Through half-closed eyes he saw the cane come through the door first. Then the 
smiling face of Morelli. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ANE eyed the debonair Italian glumly as he seated himself and, with an 
Kosa movement, produced his report card from the pocket of his coat. 
Begrudgingly, he had to admit that this chap was a good actor and one, too, who did 
not minimize the importance of costume. The gray fedora, the green tie, the tan suit, 
the blue shirt, the brown shoes, and the white socks had another purpose beyond the 
satisfying of a Latin’s love of gay, although conflicting, colors. He wondered how 
Morelli looked in action; what garb he chose when playing the villain in the chain 
store scenes; when, trigger fingered, he dominated all the minor characters from the 
center of the stage. Not these bright hues, surely. These were reserved for the public 
eye and for the station house if arrest followed. To dazzle the eyes of identification 
witnesses and cause them confusedly to select from the line-up some evil-looking 
detective. No, in his big scenes Morelli played in clothes that were dark, somber, 
inconspicuous. 

Surreptitiously Kane opened the right-hand top drawer of his desk. The revolver 
he never used and seldom carried was lying there. He did not touch it. 


“Well, Morelli, how’s old Nickogazeabo treating you these days?” Kane asked. 

“He treat me fine.” 

“Work this week yet?” 

“Sure, yesterday.” 

“Yeah? Get a full day?” 

“Sure.” 

“What hours do you put in on a full day?” 

“Eight to half-past five.” 

“Any lunch hour?” 

“We all eat in the shop. Bring lunch from home.” 

“Uh-huh. So you were there all day yesterday, eh?” 

“All day.” 

Casually Kane got up from his desk and moved around to face the Italian. 

“You know it’s one of the rules of probation that we have to search every one 
every so often. Don’t mind, do you?” 

“Me? No.” 

He rose from the chair. Kane ran his hands carefully over Morelli’s body. 

“O.K. You'd be foolish to carry a gat with the cops picking you up so much.” 

“Sure.” 

Kane looked at the open door, deliberated, and then decided against closing it. 


“T’ve got to hold you for a while, Morelli,” he said. “The dicks are looking for 
you again.” 


Indignation, intended to be of the righteous kind, spread over Morelli’ s face. 

“Always they come after me. Why? Why? I am honest man. All day I work in 
Nick—” 

“Don’t get excited!” Kane interrupted. “The time records will back you up-” 

“Sure, I get Nick—” 

“Unless you pulled a job on a Sunday,” Kane continued. 

“No, never—” He caught himself in time. “Never have I pulled no job... never 
while I am on probation.” 

“That’s good. When I got you, they told me they’d put a gold star beside my 
name on the roster if I kept you from pulling a job. You wouldn’t want to see me lose 
that star, would you?” 

“No,” Morelli replied doubtfully. 

“Of course not. So when the cops take you in, be sure and get yourself out of the 
jam. Ill be watching it all with great interest.” 

“The cops got nothing on me.” 

Kane returned to his desk to answer the telephone. 

“Kane talking.” 

“This is Detective Williams again. Did he show up?” 

Pes.” 

“Is he there now?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, listen, I don’t know as we can hold him.” 

“Why not?” 

“His boss just showed up. Heard we were looking for him. I don’t know how he 
knew, but he’s got time records showing Morelli was working in his shop at two 
o’clock yesterday, the time of the stick-up.” 

“Is he there now?” Kane asked 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, hold him too. He’s a damned liar. Probably was in on the stick-up 
himself.” 

Hearing only one end of the conversation, Morelli’s interest in it was not aroused 
until he heard “stick-up.” Casually he reached for his cane, which he had propped 
against the desk. 

“What’s the dope, Kane?” Williams asked. 


“T happened to stroll over to that shop yesterday at one-thirty. I hung around for 
nearly an hour. The place was closed up. There wasn’t any one there.” 

“Yeah? I hunched it was a phoney, but on the surface it looked on the up and up. 
Will you take the stand on it?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Good. I'll shoot some boys down right away.” 

Kane put down the telephone. Morelli, affecting boredom, rose leisurely, and, in 
so doing, he caught a glimpse, out of the corner of his eye, of the open desk drawer 
and the revolver. 


“Not going anywhere, were you, Morelli?” Kane asked politely. 

“No. I wait.” 

“As long as you’re up, you might go over to that closet and see if my emergency 
umbrella is still there. It looks like I might need it.” 

Obligingly, but with mind alert, the Italian went to the small closet on the 
opposite side of the room, opened the door, found the umbrella, and returned with it. 

It was Kane’s intention to seize that cane of Morelli’s when the umbrella was 
presented, but in the execution of this piece of strategy the Italian thwarted him. As 
Kane reached across the desk, Morelli thrust the umbrella straight at him but kept the 
cane a safe distance away. His action, however, was extremely informative. Kane 
knew the walking stick had danger in it. He could not play with this fellow much 
longer. They both knew that headquarters was but a short distance away, and that the 
time element was important. One of them must come out in the open soon, and it 
was Morelli who came out first. He Hipped the cane up and forward. There was a 
click and a gleam, and Kane was confronted with the short, sharp blade of a knife. 

Kane did not hesitate now. In spite of the threat his hand reached for the revolver. 
The blade moved swiftly forward and pierced his coat sleeve above the 


wrist, inflicting no physical harm but causing the revolver to drop to the floor. 
Morelli seized his advantage and made for the door but found his way blocked by 
Mary Dolan. 

His first impulse was to brush her aside, but he knew that the second’s delay 
would be enough for Kane to retrieve the revolver, if he did not already have it in his 
hands. He, therefore, seized Mary by both shoulders, swung her around to face Kane, 
and then brought the tip of the bladed cane to a point in her neck directly below the 
termination of her bobbed hair. 

“Don’t move!” he growled. No smile now, no suavity, no anger, no evasions. The 
hard, cool, businesslike criminal in action. 


Kane had the revolver all right, but he was checked by Morelli’s latest move. “If 
you hurt her, Morelli, by God, PII kill you,” he exclaimed. 

“T won’t hurt her, if you do as I say,” Morelli replied. 

“Well?” 

“Put the gun in the desk!” Morelli ordered. 

Kane dropped the revolver into the drawer. 

“Get away from it!” 

Kane came around and stood in front of the desk. The Italian then backed away 
from Mary, and she retreated to a far corner of the office. Morelli gave the 


cane another flip, and the blade disappeared. Some of his urbanity returned. 

“Mr. Kane, I do not think I report any more,” he said. 

At this point, the window shade refused to submit to the tyranny of the wind any 
longer. Venomously it shot up to its roller, ending its ascent with a bang which 
sounded not unlike the report of a revolver. 

This was too much even for steely nerves such as Morelli possessed. The sound 
had a too familiar note. He did not even turn to see whence the noise came but made 
once more for the door. 

Kane’s emotions had been kept suppressed with difficulty. Reflex action caused 
him to seize the nearest object at hand which happened to be the froglike paper 
weight. He hurled it at the departing Italian, and, although he had not thrown 
anything in years, his aim was excellent. The weight caught Morelli in the back of 
the head, and he and the frog leaped forward together to the floor of the corridor. 

Mary sank into a chair. 

“Gracious!” she gasped. 

For a man of his size Kane covered the distance between his desk and the hallway 
in remarkably short time. He secured possession of the cane at once and stood over 
Morelli ready for further action. He had no need to be alarmed. The Italian was both 
down 


and out. The paper weight had righted itself on the floor, and the frog’s eyes seemed 
to look up at Kane reproachfully. 

“I hope he doesn’t croak,” Kane said, but he was referring to Morelli, not the 
frog. 

At this point a squad of detectives came hurrying down the corridor. Williams, a 
giant of a man, gazed at the outstretched form on the floor. 

“When you hold a guy, Kane, you certainly hold him,” he said pleasantly. 

“He won’t pass out, will he?” Kane asked. 


Williams jerked Morelli to his feet with one hand. He shook him savagely. 
Unique treatment, but it seemed to work. Morelli opened his eyes. 

“Naw,” Williams replied. “You can’t kill guys like him with anything but bullets.” 

“Well, you hold him for a while, now,” Kane said. “And if you have any trouble 
making the robbery charge stick, you can indict him for assault with a dangerous 
weapon.” And he handed the cane to the detective. 

“O.K.” 

Kane walked around to face his probationer. 

“Well, Morelli, you were right. You won’t have to report any more. And if the 
warden up at State Prison should happen to ask you how you happened to get 
arrested, tell him you got into a scrap with a Frenchman, and the frog won.” 


But Morelli was too dazed to know what had struck him. 

Kane returned to his office and went at once to Mary. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. 

“Little dizzy,” she said. 

“Want a drink of water?” 

She shook her head. 

“T feel fine now. A little excitement ought to be good for me; I don’t get much.” 
She smiled at him. 

When she looked at him like that, with shining eyes, he wanted to kiss her, but, of 
course, that would be foolish. He hurried to his desk, lest he yield to temptation. 

“Be with you in a second,” he said. 

He picked up the telephone. 

“Connect me with Brody!... Hello, Jack?... This is Kane. Say, draw up a warrant 
for me on Joe Morelli, violation of probation... That’s right... Thanks!” He put the 
telephone down. “Well, that reduces it to fifty-five again; take on a Jew, get rid of a 
wop. The question is, is that a gain or a loss or no decision?” 

The room was nearly dark now, and the rain began to come down in torrents. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ANE switched on the lights and closed the office door. 
K “Well, Mary, what’s up?” he asked. 

“Plenty. I lost my job, for one thing.” 

“No. Why?” 

“Oh... cutting down, that’s all.” 

“Gee, that’s tough.” 

“Tt’ll be tougher when next week’s rent comes 

around.” 

“When it comes around, you’ll be paying rent somewhere else.” 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s time you got away from Seventh Avenue, Mary. With your ma away, there’s 
no use your staying there any longer. As long as you’re out of work, you just spend 
the next few days looking around for a place for you and Jimmie.” 

“But pa—” 

“It’s high time your old man was left to shift for himself. He’s never supported 
you; why should you dig down for him? Let his old friend, Rily, take care of him for 
a while.” 


“Tt all sounds very nice,” Mary said, “but you have to have money to move.” 

“You ought to be able to find a place uptown somewhere. A couple of rooms and 
a kitchenette are all you and Jimmie need.” 

“But we have no money,” Mary protested. 

“Never mind about the dough. If you get stuck, we can find a way to fix you up 
temporarily. I’ll stake you myself, if it comes to a pinch.” 

“No,” she answered firmly. “I don’t want to take money... charity...” 

Kane looked at her thoughtfully. He suddenly decided to take the bull by the 
horns. It was a gamble, he knew, but nothing venture...! 

“Listen, Mary! I make twenty-five hundred a year. I’ve got one sister to support. I 
may get a boost to forty-five hundred soon. I guess that ought to take care of you.” 

“What do you mean?” Mary asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, I know I’m no movie sheik. That’s what girls want these days, I suppose.” 
He looked himself over. Crease all gone out of his clothes again; trousers bagging at 
the knees. A glint of sadness came into his eyes. “Sure, there isn’t much romance in 
a guy like me, I guess...” 

“Oh! You want to marry me,” Mary said suddenly. “Sounded like you were going 
to set me up in business or something.” 


“Yeah, I guess it does sound kind of flat... the way I talk. Girls, pretty girls like 
you, don’t generally give me a second look. I’ve got used to it, in a way; got to 
figuring I was just out of the picture, that’s all. So you see I never had any practice in 
proposing. I never even got to the ‘Won’t you give me a kiss’ stage.” 

“T guess you feel sorry for me, that’s all,” Mary said. 

“Sure I do.” 

“Well, I’m out of the picture, too,” she continued. “I’ve been through the ‘Won’t 
you give me a kiss’ stage too many times. It’s made me sick of the whole business. 
Marriage is out for me anyway. Everything is so unsettled. Ma in the hospital and 
never likely to come out, and... Jimmie... acting the way he has...” 

“That’s why you ought to have some one to take care of all those things,” Kane 
said earnestly. “It shouldn’t all be thrown on you. You’re young. You ought to have 
some fun out of life, too. You ought to have the best there is.” 

“The best! Humph!” She smiled sadly. “That’s what Jimmie and I used to think 
when we were kids; we were going to get the best some day. Well, some day has 
never come for us, and I’m beginning to think Jimmie is right. The only way people 
like us can get anything is to get into a racket—” 

“What are you talking about, Mary? You don’t mean that.” 


She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, I guess I don’t... really.” 

“T can’t set you up in any palace, but...”” He paused as Mary got up from her chair 
and turned away to the window. “I guess it’s ... | guess you don’t... I’m not your idea 
of a guy to marry...” 

“T don’t know,” Mary replied slowly. “I haven’t thought much about it. I don’t 
have any time to think about it.”’ She turned and faced him; she wanted to be honest 
with him. “I like you... I couldn’t very well help liking you. Maybe I love you... I 
don’t know...” 

“T guess you don’t. If you did, you’d know...” 

“I suppose so,” she admitted. “Oh, I’m so worried all the time, it’s a wonder I 
don’t say I love you and marry you so that... No. No, I wouldn’t do that... ever...” 

“That’s the trouble with you, Mary; you’ve got too many problems on your mind. 
Now I’m going to start clearing all of ’em away except one; the only one you’ll have 
left will be me. Maybe, when that’s done, I won’t look like a problem to you.” 

“You'd better not get yourself mixed up with the Dolan family. They’re a tough 
gang. They’ll only bring you bad luck.” 

“I’m not superstitious. And I’Il take all the bad luck you want to bring me.” 

“All right. Take this! Jimmie’s going with Rily.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“You heard me.” 

“He’s still with McHugh, isn’t he?” 

“Sure, but not for long.” 

“Mary, tell me. What’s happened?” 

“Rily was over last night. I heard him talking with pa. I was in my room, but they 
didn’t know it. Jimmie was out. Rily said he’d offered Jimmie seventyfive right off 
the bat because he liked him and wanted to help his old friends out. He said he was 
holding the job open until to-night.” 

“Well?” 

“Jimmie stayed out all night. He never came home until four in the morning. I 
asked him where he’d been, and he said he’d been walking the streets because he 
couldn’t sleep. That was all he’d say, but I know what was the matter with him. He 
was trying to make up his mind what to do.” 

“The little fool! He knows he can’t get away with it. He knows I'll bring him in 
the minute he goes with Rily.” 

“T think they’ve got a way of fixing that.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know. All I know is Rily fixes everything.” 

Kane was plainly worried. It all went to show what he was up against. Everything 
apparently going along smoothly, and then something bobs up to smack him in the 
face. It had always been that way, as long as 


he had been on the West Side. Now this. At this time, too. Just when he needed to 
have things break right. 

“Did he go to work to-day?” he asked. 

“Yes. At least, he went out at eight o’clock the same as usual.” 

“And he’s got to give Rily an answer to-night?” 

“As far as I know.” 

“What time does he get home from work?” 

“Half-past five.” 

“When he gets home, you send him right down to me. He’ll never take that job if 
I have to keep him here all night,” he said grimly. 

“Supposing he won’t come?” 

Kane consulted his watch. 

“It’s four-fifteen now. If he isn’t here by six o’clock, I'll come up and get him, 
and you keep him there if you have to tie him up with clothesline.” “I’Il do the best I 
can, but he won’t listen to me any more.” 


“He'll listen to me. I’m going to lay the law down to him once and for all. And 
when I say law, I mean law.” He took her by the arm. “Now you’d better be getting 
home so as to be there when he gets in. And listen, Mary! Will you stop worrying? 
Stop worrying about your job, money, Jimmie, and everything! Ill get you all 
straightened out. Just give me time!” 


“You shouldn’t be bothering so much about us with all you have to do.” 

“Is that so? Sure, I’ve got plenty to do. I’ve got fifty-five cases. But there’s only a 
couple that are worth bothering about. One of ’em is Jimmie, and another one is 
you.” 

“I’m not a case.” 

“The worst of the lot. That’s why I have to spend so much time with you.” He 
pushed her gently to the door. “How’s your mother?” 

“She’s still at the hospital. There’s no change.” 

“Yeah?” He fished a bill out of his pocket. “Here! 

Get some flowers for her and tell her I was asking for her.” 

Tears found their way into the girl’s eyes. Kane took hold of her by the arms. 

“Here... here... no weeps. We Irish have got to stick together, you know that. 
We’ve got to get in there and fight, that’s all. I feel like a good fight; I haven’t had 
one in years. We’ll lick Rily and his gang and any one else that tries to butt in on 
USacs” 

The door opened suddenly, and Slade appeared on the threshold. Kane drew back 
and folded his arms belligerently. 

“The war is on,” he said. 

“Every time I’ve come in here lately, I seem to interrupt...” Slade paused and 
looked inquiringly at the pair. Expecting some sort of reply and getting 


none, vague suspicions, already formulated, were strengthened. His brow wrinkled 
into a severe frown. 

“Miss Dolan, your brother failed to report again last week.” 

“Tt’s my case, not hers,” Kane said quietly. 

“You know what happens when men fail to report,” Slade continued sternly. 

“Sure. We give ’em hymn books and guitars and put ’em in the Salvation Army,” 
Kane replied more in disgust than in an attempt to be funny. 

Mary was somewhat confused and embarrassed and decided that she had better let 
them fight it out between them. 

“T’ll see that he comes down to-night,” she said to Slade. 

Kane took his umbrella from the desk and offered it to her. 

“You'd better take this, Mary,” he said gently. “It’s raining cats and dogs.” 


“T won’t need it, thanks. I guess III have to take a taxi,” she said. 
Slade did not lose his frown after her departure. 

“What’s the idea of the levity?” he asked of Kane. 

“Tt’s not levity. I don’t feel funny at all,” Kane replied. 

“T don’t understand you lately, Kane. You seem to have got sour.” 
“Yeah. It’s the job I guess. You get that way.” 


“The job?” 

“Or maybe the people in the job or the mugs you have to deal with. I don’t know. 
You work like hell, you run your legs off, you put ’em in jail, and you take ’em out, 
and, when it’s all done, who gives a damn? Maybe a crying mother here and there or 
a destitute wife, but who else?” 

“Why, I—” 

“Not you,” Kane cut in quickly. “The biggest bums like Martin or Sullivan walk 
the streets... free. It’s only the suckers, with no friends, no dough, no connections, 
no chance to fight, that clog up the prisons, and who the hell cares whether they do 
or not? Not you. All you want is to have your records straight and to get yourself 
advanced in the world.” 

“That’s not true. You know very well we try to be fair.” 

“We don’t succeed,” Kane answered harshly. 

Slade was slightly baffled by Kane’s manner, and there was something about the 
way he was saying things that somehow presaged trouble. Best to find out what was 
on his mind. Best to have it out now in private than before a board of judges to- 
morrow. There was a great deal at stake. 

“What are you driving at, Kane?” he asked. 

Kane did not answer for the moment. In Slade he knew he had a tricky person to 
deal with, a man who should be handled with cunning and, perhaps, subterfuge. 


But it was not Kane’s nature to resort to artifice or guile in his relations with 
human beings unless such a method was the only alternative. He believed in being 
open and aboveboard, in talking straight from the shoulder, in placing one’s cards on 
the table. This was due to the fact that he had nothing to conceal, that there was 
nothing in his life of which he was ashamed. Hence, he came to the decision to be 
pointblank in what he had to say to his competitor. 

“The Chief is going to carry a lot of weight tomorrow when it comes to making 
the new appointment,” he began. 

“Well?” 

“And he’s going to boost you to the limit, I guess.” 

“Perhaps he thinks I’m the best man for the job,” Slade replied defensively. 


“We try to be fair, I believe you said,” Kane said sarcastically. “We’re not even 
honest among ourselves, let alone being honest with crooks.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Kane,” Slade said sharply. “After all, I’m the 
general supervisor of the department. Why shouldn’t I be moved up? I know you’ve 
been here longer than I have, but I’m an older man than you and have had more 
experience in this kind of work.” 

“Yes, I know. All that looks good on paper, and it counts with the paper critics. 
But ’’m number one on the list, and if it comes to a fight, I’m going to ask the 


bosses one question. What kind of a man are you?” 

“T don’t get the idea.” 

“You will, because, if they don’t know the answer, I’m going to give it to them.” 

“You're going to tell them what kind of a man I am?” 

“Yes. I’m going to tell them that, if you get the job, you’ll probably steal the shirt 
off the Chief’s back.” 

Slade bridled with anger. A steely glint came into his eyes, but the lids dropped 
slightly as if to cover the portholes of a mind disturbed by an uneasy conscience. 

“You'd better get it all off your chest, Kane,” he said coldly, his rage suppressed 
quickly for the sake of gaining information. 

“The only thing I’ve got on my chest is the leak in the department,” Kane 
continued. 

“Leak?” 

“Yeah. A bad one. And you don’t know anything about it?” Kane asked blandly. 

“T do not.” 

“Well, as general supervisor, have you happened to notice how many men we 
drag in here for violation of probation and how many of them get continued?” 

“No, I haven’t noticed especially.” 

“Then let me give you a few statistics,” Kane said with mock courtesy. “We’ve 
had thirty-two in during the last year, and twenty-four of them were continued 


on probation instead of being sent to jail where they belonged. Would you like the 
names?” 

“No. What of it?” 

“Of those twenty-four, eighteen were represented by counsel in the hearings 
before the judges — represented by counsel; the same counselor in each case — 
Jerry Mulrane.” 

“Well, yes, I have noticed that Mulrane...” Slade was trying to be offhand about 
it. 

“And do you know who Jerry Mulrane is?” 


“Why — er...” He stammered a little in spite of himself. 

“He’s your brother-in-law.” Kane rammed it home hard. 

“Well, what of it? I hope you’ re not insinuating—” 

“I’m not insinuating anything. I’m telling you that you and Mulrane are taking 
dough from lousy crooks to keep ’em out of jail.” 

Slade had to explode on this to save his face. 

“That’s a damned lie, and you know it,” he said fiercely. “This is just an eleventh- 
hour attempt on your part to knock me out. Where’s your proof? You can’t make an 
accusation like that—” 

“Proof?” Kane wagged his head wisely. ““When the proper time comes, when the 
proper time comes... 

“This is preposterous. I’ve been here three years, working side by side with the 
Chief. If there were 


anything wrong with me, do you think he wouldn’t know about it? You can’t work 
that long with a man...” 

“But he has worked that long, and he evidently doesn’t know. But he’s going to 
know because I’m going to tell him just so you won’t have the argument that I’m 
striking at you behind your back.” 

“Pah! It’s absurd. I’m crazy even to listen to you. It’s mudslinging, that’s all it is, 
the last resort of a man fighting for a better job... more money.” 

Words, camouflage, time killers to give his brain a chance to race to an exit. 

“I’m not going to let you get away with it, Kane,” he continued. “You haven’t got 
much to brag about, the way you’ve been handling your work lately. Why, you’re 
hanging by a thread yourself.” 

“Yeah?” Kane was unperturbed, like a fighter waiting for a battered opponent to 
rise from the floor of the ring to be knocked out. 

“Yes, by a thread. I’m not so sure you could stand up under investigation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Curious, now. 

“T mean the Dolan case for one thing. The girl coming in here all the time. My 
hunch is you’re sweet on her, and that’s why you’re laying off her brother.” 

A blow beneath the belt. 

“What do you mean, laying off?” Kane replied angrily. 


“He didn’t report last week.” Slade was gaining momentum now. He saw the way 
out. “That’s three he’s missed in a month. You’ve been trying to get him out of town. 
He’s pulled something, and you know it. That’s why you want to get him away.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

“He threw up his job last week for no reason...” 


“He got it back,” Kane retaliated. 

“And threw it up again.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T do.” 

“That’s a lie, too. He worked yesterday. He went to work to-day.” 

“Then, if you’re so sure of it, call up McHugh, yourself, and find out!” 

Kane was puzzled. Was this just a stall? The confidence now written on Slade’s 
face made him uneasy. He grasped the telephone. 

“Main 4-1871... Hello, is McHugh there?... Oh, hello, Mack. This is Bill Kane... 
Say, is Dolan working to-day?” 

“No,” came the reply over the wire, and Kane’s face dropped. 

“Oh, he didn’t show up, eh? No word from him at all?” 

“Not a word.” 

“O.K.” 


Kane hung up the receiver and stared at Slade blankly. 

“T suppose he took the day off to go to the movies,” Slade suggested. 

“Maybe,” Kane replied slowly. 

It was Slade’s moment now for attack, and he had his uppercut ready. 

“You’ve made a pretty blunt accusation about me. Now I’m going to make one. 
You’re covering Dolan up because of his sister. I had a little investigation made on 
my own hook to-day, and when I found out that Dolan had quit his job again, I got a 
warrant out for his arrest.” He drew from his pocket the square, white piece of paper, 
folded once, the dread of all criminals. “You’ll bring him in here right away and lock 
him up.” 

Kane was staggered by the sight of the warrant. It spelt disaster for Jimmie unless 
he could combat it in some way. 

“And supposing I don’t?” 

“Then the first thing I do in the morning 1s to order you suspended. My hands are 
clean, Kane. If yours are not, that’s just too bad for you.” 

“O.K. Go ahead and suspend me! Ill not bring Dolan in until I find out what it’s 
all about.” 

“If you don’t know when a man belongs in jail...” Slade said coolly. 

“Dolan doesn’t belong in jail,” Kane replied fiercely. 


“Jail will be the end of him. If eighteen crooks can be kept out of jail, he’s going 
to get his chance, too; he’s going to get a square deal unless he goes over the edge, 
and maybe he’s going to get one then.” 

“You're talking rot, Kane—” 


“Yeah? Well, for six years ’ve done my job the best I know how. I’ve sent plenty 
of kids to prison, and I’ll send plenty more. But we’ve got to save some of ’em, 
haven’t we? What are we here for?” 

Slade remained adamant. He handed Kane the warrant. 

“There’s the warrant. If you’re on the level, here’s your chance to prove it. Bring 
him in!” 

With that Slade left him to ponder, sick at heart, over the document clutched in 
his hand which represented the first step in the wreckage of a boy’s life. It 
represented, also, the law, and Kane knew that ultimately he must obey it. His 
shoulders sagged under the weight of duty. His hands dropped to his side in despair. 
There was no way out now. 

From his desk he picked up his hat and umbrella. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HE song of tempest flooded the city with heavy tones. The heavens hymned in 
minor key, a bass accompaniment to the lighter, staccato tune of the raindrops 
dancing madly in the streets. The wind howled like a jealous baritone whenever the 
thunder gave it a chance. It was music to make children run with wild fear to closets; 
to cause trees to sigh and sway in vain to escape the lashing water at their feet; to 
reduce pedestrians to, a state of cold, shivering helplessness. It was an anthem of 
animosity, pelting proud towers with wet peals of hate, drenching meek hovels with 
roaring seas of vengeance, sopping the world with melodious fury. 
In his present mood Kane welcomed the storm as a retarding force. It could serve 
as an excuse for him to make haste slowly to the home of the Dolans; to delay, for a 
short time at any rate, the execution of the warrant. He dreaded the moment when he 
must take Jimmie into custody. Not that a violator of probation necessarily went to 
prison; in fact, office statistics showed the contrary. Most violators were released 
again within a few days. But Jimmie would not have Jerry Mulrane to represent him. 
He would have 


only Kane. Kane against Mulrane’s brother-in-law. 

Kane knew well enough that Slade was only using the Dolan case as a mallet to 
pound him out of promotion, and Jimmie’s actions had furnished sufficient wood to 
shape the weapon. He knew that Slade did not care what happened to the boy 
ultimately; he was interested only in what was going to happen within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

Slade’s plan of campaign was obvious. If Kane’s interest in the family, and 
particularly in Mary, was as strong as he believed, then Kane would fight vigorously 
to keep Jimmie out of prison. And the harder he fought against the arguments of 
failure to report and throwing up a steady job, the more pointed and effective would 
be Slade’s counterattack of protection for the boy for the sake of the girl. He would 
hurl dirt, pile upon pile, within the short time elapsing before the appointment of the 
new secretary, and there was nothing more destructive in a campaign for 
advancement than the insinuation of scandal. Slade calculated, no doubt, that it 
would take time to prove anything against him in relation to Mulrane, if anything 
could be proved, but the Dolan case was open and shut. It was in the immediate 
present. It must be settled at once, and, if Kane made one false move, he was done 
for. 

Kane saw the situation clearly. Not only one false move but any move at all 
seemed to foreshadow failure. 


He must serve the warrant; he was bound by law. He must plead for Jimmie in the 
morning, for he knew that Slade would arrange for a swift hearing of the case. And 
as soon as he opened his mouth, the barrage would begin. On the other hand, if he 
remained mute, Jimmie would go to the reformatory. 

All this, under ordinary circumstances, would not have created a dilemma. The 
probation officer carried great weight in court, and his judgment regarding the 
advisability of continuing a man on probation was usually respected. Kane could 
probably effect Jimmie’s release, even against the charges hanging over him, if it 
were not for the fact that he had knowledge of a further serious complication in the 
case and one which would weaken considerably his defense of the boy should Slade 
learn about it. Jimmie was going to cast his lot with Rily. Let Slade hear of that! Let 
Slade discover that Jimmie had talked with Rily, had listened to the gangster’s 
proposition, had liked his terms, and, even if he had not yet stepped over the line, the 
fact that he had leaned that way would be rich meat for Slade’s slaughter. 

As Kane stood on the steps of the court building, his mind was in confusion. He 
now did not know whether he should run or crawl to Seventh Avenue. Reluctance to 
arrest Jimmie, on the one hand, and desire to reach him before Rily did, on the other, 
were resulting in a severe conflict of emotions. He looked 


at his watch. Quarter of five. He looked at the sky. Not a chance of a let-up for a 
while. 

He did not remain in a quandary long. He was a man who made decisions quickly, 
as a general rule — a man of action. He signaled a taxicab driver and directed him to 
drive to the Seventh Avenue EI station on Francis Street. To get to the scene of 
trouble was his objective for the moment. Once there he could make mental 
adjustments. 

The burden of progress was transferred to the driver. The cab’s yellow hood 
gleamed with delight as the rain frolicked over it, chasing dirt to the winds, polishing 
and repolishing its smooth sides. The car charged through pools with reckless 
abandon, and, like a sprinkler, shot sprays of water to the right and left, bringing 
curses from pedestrians who had scrambled too tardily to sidewalks to escape an 
unwelcome shower bath. Rubber-coated policemen, alone in the center of cross 
streets, whistled the machine into submission for a moment, and an ambitious 
Chevrolet bursting bravely out into the open from a side street caused brakes to 
whine in vexation, but otherwise the yellow monarch was master of all it surveyed in 
the crosstown dash. 

As he climbed the steps to the El station, Kane caught up with Matty Sullivan, 
father of the surprise witness in the Gallo case. A little old man, frail, with a stoop in 
his shoulders, the reward for years of labor 


on the docks loading and unloading tons of merchandise to be shipped to worlds he 
would never see. He had the face of one who looked for better things when life was 
done but who would not quit that life because it was hard or harsh but would take 
what satisfaction came from honest toil until he could toil no longer; the eyes of one 
perplexed at times by God and man but seeing clearly his own course on earth and 
following it with patient diligence; the hands of one who worked with hands and was 
not ashamed, although, had circumstances prescribed a different lot, he might have 
gathered power and wealth with mind alone. 

They found a seat together in the train. 

“Where’s that son of yours been keeping himself lately?” Kane asked. “I heard he 
hasn’t been around the neighborhood.” 

“He’s over with my sister on the North Side. Mr. Casey thought it best — to keep 
him away from Rily and them,” the old man replied. “Ah, Mr. Kane, I don’t like it. I 
don’t like the look of it. It’s a stool pigeon my boy is, no more nor less. He’!l come 
to a bad end, I’m afraid, if he keeps that up.” 

“He didn’t take that job I sent him out for?” 

“Yes, he took it. Two days he worked and then got scared. They sent him on a 
delivery over to the West Side. He got scared. Afraid Rily or some of his gang might 
spot him. So he quit. Seven dollars they gave him.” 


“What do you think we ought to do with him, Mr. Sullivan?” Kane asked gently. 

“Many’s the hour I’ve thought about that very same thing. What should be done 
with him?” He sank down in his seat and stared out the window at buildings sliding 
by in rain-soaked misery. “I thought for a time he might amount to something, like 
his brother Charlie. I thought it was only right that he should have every chance. I 
guess I didn’t want to admit that a lad of mine would never amount to anything. 
Anyway, I wouldn’t admit it until it was proved to me. I admit it now. Pig-headed 
about it I'll be no more. He’s no good, Mr. Kane; he’s no good.” 

Kane knew the great sorrow that lay beneath such a confession. 

“Then what do you think we ought to do with him?” he asked again. 

“He’ll be no better off in jail, but I don’t think he’ll be any worse off. To my way 
of thinking he’s a lad that won’t change one way or another. Let him go to a 
reformatory for a bit. I won’t oppose it any longer. He’s no good to any one as he is, 
not even to himself. It’s only a matter of time before he’Il get into trouble again.” 

“T try to give every guy a square deal, and I’m always willing to admit I might be 
wrong,” Kane replied. “But I thought from the start that he was hopeless. That didn’t 
stop me from giving him every 


break I could, but he’s a kid that doesn’t seem to care much about what happens to 
him, doesn’t seem to care much about anything. Listless.” 

“No man could have been fairer with my boy than you, Mr. Kane. I’ve said more 
than once to Mamie, ‘Mr. Kane is a fine, square man, and we should thank him for 
bothering so much about a good-for-nothing scamp.’ Those are my very words, and 
that’s how I feel about it. Don’t waste your time any more, except, if you want to 
come and pay a friendly visit to Matty Sullivan, you’ll always be welcome, that you 
will.” 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work,” Kane said gently. “But tell me, Mr. Sullivan, was he 
always the way he is now? I mean, listless-like?” 

“Since he was a small boy.” 

“Was he sick much as a child?” 

“Never sick at all. Ah, don’t worry, I’ve had him to doctors more than once. I 
thought, just as you, there must be something wrong with him. It wa’n’t natural for a 
boy to just mope around by himself, to take no interest in the world at all. Sure and I 
had to have him examined. And what was I told? Psychopathic personality with 
shiftless traits.” 

Kane grinned. 

“And what did they tell you that meant?” he asked. 

“If you ask me, it’s a lot of words and nothing else. I know he’s shiftless. I told 
them that myself. As for 


the other business, it’s my opinion they can’t answer me in plain language because 
it’s no answer they’ve got, but they won’t admit it; so they give an ignorant man 
some tony words, knowing he’ll never be able to make head nor tail out of them. 
Maybe you can tell me what they meant.” 

“Whoa! No, you don’t!” Kane exclaimed broadly. “I have enough trouble 
controlling my temper without getting into an argument about psychopathic 
personalities. The only definition I can give you is the one a court attendant gave me 
once. He said a psychopath was a guy that’s been convicted of a crime.” 

The shaggy, gray eyes of the aged man twinkled a little. 

“Maybe that’s as good as any,” he said. “I wouldn’t mind what they called him, if 
they could have done something for him, but they couldn’t. They were stuck.” 

“Yeah. Your kid is what we always called in the neighborhood a plain dope. I’ve 
known a lot of ’em. Sit around all day doing nothing, sit at home, sit in pool rooms, 
in parks, anywhere where there’s sitting room. Read a paper once in a while, eat 
when food is given to ’em, sleep a lot. Just dopes, wanting nothing in life but to do 
nothing. A queer bunch.” 

“That’s Jimmie,” Sullivan agreed. “I used to think maybe he was what they call a 
daydreamer. Had something on his mind he wanted and couldn’t get. 


But when I’d ask him what he was thinking about all day long, he’d say ‘Nothing,’ 
and I’ve come to believe it. Why, the only time I’ve ever seen him worked up, 
excited, is just since the Gallo trial. He’s scared now, worried; that’s waked him up 
some. But I guess it’s just instinct. He don’t want to die, though why he wants to live 
I don’t know.” 

He gazed at the throng of people, wet and sullen, waiting to crowd into the train at 
the Fourth Street station. 

“It’s hard to explain life,” he continued. “Why we are all here crowding into 
trains, trying to get somewhere, always trying to get somewhere. Getting somewhere 
after a while and finding it’s nowhere. It’s hard to understand why a lad like him 
should be like he is. There’s my boy, Charlie, only a year older, and a lad any one 
would be proud to have for a son — ambitious, full of pep, wanting to do the right 
thing all the time. We never played favorites with them either. What one had, the 
other had, too. And look at em. How do you account for it, Mr. Kane?” 

“The mystery of mankind,” Kane replied. “If I knew, I'd be an apostle, or a 
psychiatrist. You know as much about it as I do, as any one does.” 

The old man sighed and got to his feet as the train pulled in to the Fortieth Street 
station. He put a kindly hand on Kane’s shoulder. 

“If God knows, I hope He’ll tell me when I come 


before Him,” he said simply. “It’s bothered me this many a year.” 

“Maybe He will,” Kane said quietly. 

They descended to the street. The storm was at its height. Seventh Avenue was 
flooded with wretchedness. Like rats forsaking a sinking ship, the human output of 
the El scurried to shelter. Houses and shops, bleak enough in sunlight, presented 
uglier, more dour fronts to the rain that struck them mercilessly as if enraged at its 
inability to cleanse their dirty faces. 

Kane thrust his umbrella into Sullivan’s hand. 

“T’ve only got a couple of blocks to go. You take this,” he said. 

He overruled the old man’s protests, and Sullivan bravely set out to battle wind 
and water. They were elements of life he understood and could do something with — 
physical things to be met with physical force, of which he still had some supply left. 
All his life he had had combat with a material world and had wrested from it... a 
home, there to lie down and rest. What mattered, the problems of the mind and the 
spirit? God, in His good time—! 

Kane looked up and down the avenue. It was nearly deserted now. The rats had 
reached their holes. He consulted his watch again. It was five-fifteen. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


AT DOLAN was in his glory. It was like the old days. His good friend, Tim 

Rily, had taken the day off, and the pair had spent the entire afternoon in the 
speak-easy, drinking and talking of their youth when men were men and never ran 
from a fight; when brawny fists and not guns were what stood between them and the 
pavement; when beer and whisky were something to be drunk and not warred over; 
when a racket was a disturbance and not a business. 

Arm in arm, now, like cronies of yore, loud-voiced and jolly, they labored with 
the stairs of the tenement, making a game of it, considering it a great victory if they 
managed the four flights without mishap. Each dirty step, a sordid memory of tipsy 
struggles to lift and lower a firmer foot in the clumsy climb to roof and bed. Each 
dingy hallway, a shadowy haven in which to mark time for a moment and 
congratulate each other upon the marvelous success that had crowned, thus far, their 
stupendous efforts. The splintered banister, a creaky comrade, ever present to lend 
support to faltering legs. So it was in days of old. Only Boley, hovering in the 
background, suggested the modern era. 


Dolan burst into the kitchen of his home. He was quite drunk. Rily had had more 
liquor than was his wont, but he did not show the effects of it as much as his pal. 
Boley was cold sober. 

“Whin ye told that female ter sit on the cake uv ice, it wuz me sides that wuz 
narely splittin’. Ye have a grand sinse uv humor, Tim, that ye have.” 

“I’m going to fire that dame,” Rily replied sourly. “She’s getting too old anyway. 
Need young blood. That’s what brings in the business.” 

Dolan lurched into a chair. 

“Ah, and it’s arll uv us that’s gettin’ old. Look at me, will ye? There wuz a toime 
whin a little nip wuz loike a drink uv water. Sure, the booze ain’t loike it wuz once, I 
guess.” 

“Yeah, but it’s the best you can get.” 

“But frinds are just the same, eh, Timmie?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

Rily went to Boley who was stationed near the door and spoke to him in subdued 
tones. 

“He’ll be there to-night, see? You can beat it. I won’t need you.” 

“O.K.,” Boley replied. 

“You’ve seen him. You know him, don’tcha?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right. Use your bean and figure it out any way you want. Only don’t slip up!” 


“T getcha.” 


Boley closed the door as he left, and Rily gave his attention again to Dolan. 

“You better lie down and get some sleep,” he advised. 

“Don’t wanna shleep but guess ye’re right,” Dolan muttered. He staggered to his 
feet with Rily supporting him. “Ah, miny’s the toime ye’ve put meter bed, eh, 
Timmie? And me, ye. Frinds... always helpin’ each other...” 

“Sure. And I’m going to put that kid of yours on his feet, too. Give him a chance 
to make some real jack, and you can all get out of this dump.” 

“Ts Jimmie wurkin’ fer ye now thin?” 

“He’s gonna let me know to-night, but it’s all set. He’d be nuts to pass it up. That 
dough looks good to him. He ain’t letting that get by.” His ears attuned to catch 
suspicious noises detected the soft footfall in the hall. “Maybe that’s him now.” 

The door opened. Mary stood looking at them narrowly as she pulled off her hat 
and shook the raindrops from it. 

“Ah, ’tis me Mary!” Dolan exclaimed. “And how are ye, lass? Sure, ye look hot 
and bothered, that ye do...” 

She did not answer but moved past them to the bedroom door. 

“What ails ye, that ye can’t answer a civil...?” 

“Jimmie home yet?” she asked coldly. 


“That I don’t know, but—” 

She did not wait for him to finish. 

“She sure has grown up to be a swell-looking little kid,’ Rily remarked 
speculatively. 

“Just loike me pore Annie wuz whin she wuz her age,” Dolan replied. 

“T guess I'll stick around until Jimmie gets in,” Rily said, but he gave the 
impression that the arrival of Mary had had something to do with this decision. 

“Sure,” Dolan replied and then added cautiously, “Ye don’t think there’ll be any 
trouble about the job, with Kane and arll...?” 

“Naw. Ill fix McHugh to cover the kid. That’s easy. Kane’ll never get wise. And 
what if he does? All he can do is bring the kid in, and that won’t get him nothing. [ll 
spring him in twenty-four hours.” He winked at Dolan meaningly. “Jerry Mulrane.” 

Mary returned to the kitchen but crossed at once to the stove to start a fire. Rily 
eyed her thoughtfully. Dolan, left to stand on his own, found navigation difficult. 

“Give me a hand loike a good feller, Tim!” Rily took hold of him again. “It’s vury 
dizzy I’m gettin’ all of a sudden.” 

Rily propelled him towards his bedroom. 

“T’ll be lyin’ down fer a bit.” 


“Sure. A little snooze is what you need,” Rily said. 
“Mary, me lass, make a bit of supper fer Tim! Any 


frind of mine is welcome to share me bread.” He reeled around to impress his 
daughter with the importance of friendship. “Be nice ter Tim, Mary! He’s a true 
frind, and there’s not minny like him lift, more’s the pity... 

The men went into the bedroom where Rily made very sure that Dolan became 
very comfortable. 

Mary was moved by sullen anger. To her Rily was, and always had been, the 
antithesis of everything friendship should be. Her mother had, her life long, 
attributed the degeneration of her husband to his influence. Unjust accusal, of 
course; the deterioration of Dolan’s character was inevitable from the day he took his 
first drink. And if the man who now stood in the bedroom doorway, looking her 
daughter over appraisingly, had been a priest, he could not have checked her 
husband’s downward course once he came to know the feel of liquor. 

“You look tired, kid,” Rily said casually. 

Mary ignored him. 

“The sweatshop’s not so hot, I guess,” he continued. 

“Tt’s hot all right,” she said curtly. 

“Lieberwitz don’t pay you much, I guess.” 

“Not much.” 

“How does he treat you?” Rily asked. 

“Why?” Mary asked in surprise. 

“Aw, these kike bosses are always on the make. know ’em. You want to watch 
your step, that’s all.” 


“Oh!” Mary replied without emotion. “He treats me fine. He just fired me.” 

“Yeah? That’s too bad.” 

But he did not really think it was too bad at all. He considered it a stroke of luck 
but not necessarily for the girl. He began a slow pace up and down the room, and his 
scowl was intended to create the impression that he was giving some problem very 
serious thought. 

“Maybe that’s a good break for you at that. You were crazy to work for next to 
nothing in a sweatshop. You shoulda got something better.” 

“IT never got a chance to look around much.” And with that she was content to 
dismiss the subject. 

“Well, why didn’t you let me know?” he asked with the air of one to whom the 
whole world came for advice in times of tribulation. “I coulda fixed something up. 


Why, I might be able to steer you on to something right now. How’s that? Right on 
the day you’re fired from one job, you get another. And a better one.” 

“Yes?” 

“Sure,” Rily answered with confidence. “’Course, I don’t usually waste my time 
getting jobs for people, but I got a personal int’rest in you and Jimmie on account of 
knowing your old man so long. Sure. Why, a good-looking girl like you can make 
big dough in this town.” 


“How?” 

“Why — er — how would you like to work in my place?” 

“Doing what?” It was not so much a question as an expression of scorn. 

“Why — er — entertainer.” “What kind of an entertainer?” 

“Oh, the usual kind,” Rily answered lightly. “All you gotta do is be a regular guy 
— dance and sing. Why, some janes pull down a hundred a week and more.” 

“I’m afraid my dancing and my singing voice aren’t good enough for that,” she 
said sardonically. 

“Aw, sure they are,” Rily assured her. 

“Just what kind of... of janes make this big money you talk about?” 

“Oh, just ordinary girls, good looking, same as you. Why, you’d go over with a 
zip,” he said enthusiastically. 

“There’s no zip to my dancing and singing.” 

“Well, of course, that ain’t quite all there is to the job. You see—” Rily began. 

“No, I didn’t think so,” Mary cut in frigidly. 

““A speak-easy ain’t like a church. No one says it is. You gotta leave your Bible at 
home, and you can’t worry too much about... why, it’s soft money, kid; it would be a 
shame to pass it up...” 

Mary was angry by this time. 


“Nothing doing. I know what you mean. What’s the idea of coming to me with 
that kind of a proposition? You’ve got a nerve. What do you think I am?” 

“Aw, don’t get sore, kid! Why look...!” 

“T’ll look at nothing,” she replied, and continued with biting sarcasm, “What’s the 
matter — is the beer business slow these days, so you have to go back to your old 
trade of getting money from women?” 

“Say, you’re kind of a fresh kid at that, ain’t you?” He was not angry. The spirit of 
the girl intrigued him. He approached her with an air of playfulness, the one-time 
professional pimp at work. “That’s the kind that gets over these days, though. Men 
like ’em fresh and snappy. I like ’em that way myself.” 

“You ought to know what you like by this time. You’ve had enough experience.” 


“Sure. Funny, ain’t it, how women have always fallen for me?” 

“It’s the funniest thing I ever heard of. You must have got a lot of laughs out of it, 
if you’ve ever taken a look at yourself in the mirror.” 

“Sure,” Rily agreed, unperturbed by her lack of appreciation of his charms. “It 
ain’t the looks, see? It’s the technic.” He accompanied this remark with an 
illustration; he reached for her hand. 

“You don’t think you can get away with anything with me, do you?” Mary asked 
coolly, jerking her hand away from him. 


“Sure, I can get away with anything, if I want to...” 

Mary, for the first time, began to feel slightly alarmed. She realized, now that he 
was close to her, that he had been drinking, and there was a reckless look in his eyes 
that she did not like. 

“You wouldn’t dare. Why, I’d—” 

“And I always was specially fond of the proud babies. They fall just like the rest 
and harder...” 

“Take your hands off me, do you hear? I'll have you arrested...” 

“Easy, kid, easy!” His voice was soft and oily. “What’s the use of a fuss? Why, 
you and me can be great little pals. We can team up and make loads of dough. Just be 
reasonable! You need the jack, and you’re just the right age...” 

“Quit that! Pll yell, and you know what that’ll mean for you.” 

“You’re not going to yell.” He had a tight grip on her now. “What’ll it getcha? 
Your old man has passed out. Besides he told you to be nice to me, and little girls 
should always obey their parents.” 

She struggled fiercely to escape from his arms. 

“You dirty mick... Let go of me...!” 

“Aw, what’s the use of fighting yourself? A beautiful kid like you. Why, you’re 
just made for—” 

“Let go of me, I tell you—” 


“Stop arguing! Ouch! And stop kicking! Say, you’re some lively little armful...” 

Mary was desperate now. She could not free herself. He was much too strong for 
her. And his breath, stale from beer, nauseated her. 

“Don’t! For God’s sake, what kind of a filthy beast are you? Haven’t I got enough 
things to worry me without... Pa!” she cried out, hoping against hope that her 
father’s condition had not rendered him quite helpless. 

“Stop it!” Rily put a hand over her mouth. 

The removal of one arm from her body gave Mary a chance to break from his 
grasp, as she summoned up her last ounce of desperate strength. She rushed towards 


the room where her father lay, snoring in drunken slumber, but Rily caught up with 
her, seized her anew, and forced her against the wall near the door. She was panting 
with exhaustion. 

“You wait!... You’ll get yours for this!” she exclaimed. 

But Rily was beyond all reason now. Technic was thrown to the winds, as desire, 
stimulated by liquor and favorable opportunity, developed suddenly into a tempest. 
Opposition, too, added zest to what was an old but exciting game to him. To 
consequences he had never given much heed; he had usually found himself able to 
take care of them. 

“T’ve heard ’em say that before, kid,” he said gloatingly. 


'? 


“But they change their tune in the end. They get to like me so much.” 

“You’re a fine specimen of a man—” 

“You betcha life,” he agreed heartily. “You see, you’re getting to appreciate me 
already...” 

Mary grew dizzy — from heat, exertion, fear. 

“Keep away from me, I tell you! I'll get a cop...” 

It was a weak, piteous threat, the last attempt of a frantic girl to scare him into 
reason. She made one more try to squirm away from him and then collapsed. 

Rily caught her in his arms and lifted her from the floor as if she were a feather. 
The touch of her hair on his cheek inflamed him; the softness of her body stirred 
jaded passions with new fire, as he carried her. past the bed which held a contented 
father to her own room beyond. 

The kitchen, scene of many a sordid struggle, was left in silent apathy. The storm 
outside rumbled away in disgust, as if chagrined because its bright foe, the sun, had 
at last pierced with gleaming shaft the room it had tried for an hour with bellowing 
and blustering rage to reach. The footsteps in the hall announced the advent of youth 
and energy. The door flew open. 

Jimmie was home. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


E was slightly surprised at seeing no one about. He seemed to be in an elated 

mood as if some burden had been lifted from his mind. He spun his cap across 
the room, and it gave the couch a flippant welcome as it dropped lightly upon the 
bosom of its ancient friend. He proceeded to the sink where he washed his hands and 
face from the faucet, splashing the water unconcernedly. He whistled a bit as he 
dried himself with the towel near-by. He then went to the stove to see what, if 
anything, was being done about supper, but the stove told nothing. The window, 
streaked with tears, begged, like a crying baby, for attention of some kind and 
squeaked with glee when he lifted it up to let the rushing air into the room. 

As he gazed down into the street, he caught sight of the stolid figure of his 
landlady leaning out from the second-story window and manipulating clotheslines, 
which stretched across the alleyway, so that she might return her wash to the sun. 

“Hey, Mrs. Ginsberg!” he shouted. 

It was an effort for her to twist her fat neck around so that she could see Jimmie, 
but she managed it. 


“Is that you, Jimmie?” 

“Yeah. Say, I can’t give you the rent to-day.” 

He did not see or hear Rily as he came from the bedroom and stealthily made his 
way to the hall door. 

“No?” Mrs. Ginsberg, her voice shaded with the universal disappointment of 
landladies being asked to wait for money they sorely need. 

“No. I didn’t go to work to-day, but I’ve got a week’s pay coming to me. I’Il get it 
to-morrow, and I’ll see you to-morrow night.” 

Rily was gone, unobserved. 

“You have it for sure to-morrow?” she asked anxiously. 

“Sure. You know me. I always get it up.” 

“That’s all right, Jimmie,” she answered, satisfied. 

Jimmie was about to draw back into the room, but a hurdy-gurdy came into the 
street, and he remained at the window, attracted by the sound of approaching music. 
The knock on the door he did not hear. The hackneyed tune of “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas” failed to hold his interest, and he turned away from the window to be 
startled by the sight of Kane standing in the center of the room. 

“Oh! Hello. I didn’t hear you come in,” he said. 

Kane came right to the point. 

“What did Rily want?” he asked bruskly. 

“Rily? He wasn’t here.” 


“T just passed him sneaking down the stairs.” 


“He wasn’t in here,” Jimmie insisted. 

“Don’t lie, Jimmie!” Kane said sternly. 

“T ain’t lying,” Jimmie answered angrily. 

“You’ve taken that job.” 

“T tell you I haven’t seen Rily.” 

“You didn’t go to work to-day.” 

Jimmie’s anger subsided. His eyes avoided Kane’s. 

“Why not?” Kane asked. 

“T was going to work; then I got to thinking,” Jimmie replied slowly. 

“Thinking about what?” 

“Oh, nothing, just thinking.” 

“Where were you? Where did you do all this thinking about nothing?” 

“Nowhere. Just walking up and down the streets...” 

“Quit stalling!” 

“T ain’t stalling,” the boy answered, nettled. “I just walked up and down the 
streets. What difference does it make anyway?” 

“You’ve taken that job,” Kane repeated. 

Jimmie became defiant suddenly. 

“Well, supposing I did. It’s my own business,” he said. 

Kane folded his arms across his chest; sharp grim lines shaped themselves about 
his mouth and chin. 

“So you’ve taken the last plunge, eh? You’ve gone over the line.” 


“Call it anything you want!” Jimmie said roughly. “What would I get if I didn’t?” 
He looked the room over in disgust. “This! I’m sick of it. I’m done.” 

“That’s right. You’re done.” 

“No more of this kind of stuff,” Jimmie continued. “Starving to death in a hole in 
the wall. You gotta have dough to live right — to get a break. Well, I’m gonna get 
dough. I’ve lived seventeen years without it and got cuffed all over the lot. That’s 
what I got for being a” — his voice was tinged with irony — 0a good boy. Now I’m 
gonna see what it’s like on the other side of the fence. It can’t be any worse...” 

Kane drew the warrant from his pocket. 

“The other side of the fence is jail. Do you see this? You know what it means. All 
I want is a statement from you that you’re going with Rily. That’s all.” 

“All right,” Jimmie replied recklessly. “I’m going with him. Go ahead! Slap your 
warrant on me! I'll be out in two days. See how you like that!” 


Kane softened a little. After all, Jimmie was only a boy. He must make one last 
attempt to keep him from making a tragic mistake. 

“Jimmie, you’re only a kid, and I don’t want to hurt you,” he said gently. “If you 
go with Rily, you'll be a bum the rest of your life. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Well, I won’t have to live like a bum anyway.” 


“Youll end up in the gutter with a bullet in your head.” 

“At least I'll get a run for my money, and you can bet your life Pll have a good 
time while it lasts.” 

“Stick with me a while longer, kid! Stay out of that other stuff! You can’t win, 
Jimmie, you can’t win...” 

“Aw, you’re just a cop, that’s all... with a cop’s line...” 

He stopped abruptly as he saw his sister in the doorway. She was somewhat 
disheveled and quite pale, but she gave no other indication of the harrowing 
experience she had had to endure except that there was a quality in her voice that had 
never been there before — an icy tone summoned up by a tremendous effort of will 
to glaze and suppress the seething emotions within her. 

Kane went to her. 

“Mary,” he said deliberately, “I’m afraid I’ve got bad news for you...” 

“T’ve heard most of what you’ve said...” 

She saw the warrant in his hand; she took it, read it, and returned it to him. For a 
second she swayed unsteadily. 

“Don’t take it too hard, Mary!” Kane said. “There’s a chance yet I can fix things 
up, a chance we can bring the little fool to his senses.” 

“T got my senses all right,” Jimmie put in. “For the 


first time in my life. And I’m through with gabbing...” 

Mary had regained her self-control almost instantaneously. She looked at Jimmie 
silently. It was the cold look that a stepmother might have when about to punish a 
child not her own. 

“T want to talk to Jimmie alone, Mr. Kane,” she said. 

Kane looked at the warrant. It should be served now. 

“Well...” he said hesitatingly. 

“T’ve got to talk to him alone.” Her voice was hard, concreting her emotions. 

“O.K.,” Kane said. “Ill wait outside... in the hall.” 

“No. Go away! I want to be entirely alone with him.” 

Her manner disturbed and puzzled Kane. 

“Ts there anything I...?” 


“Please go!” she said, and the fierceness of the command left no room for 
argument. 

“All right. Pll take a walk around the block. I'll be back in a while,” Kane said 
and went out. 

The tenseness left her body with the outside influence removed. It was her brother 
now she was looking at, her baby brother, her mother’s son, who once again must be 
saved from harm. 

“Jimmie... don’t go with Rily!” 


“Aw, listen, Mary... don’t you start in, too!” 

“You won’t, will you?” she pleaded gently. 

“I’ve been a fine guy around here, haven’t I?... What have I ever done for you? 
Nothing. You and me... we’ve worked like dogs all our lives, and what have we got? 
We'd have been better off if we’d been tramps.” 

“Yes, maybe we would have...” she said quietly. 

“Sure. Well, it’s not going to be that way any more. Things are going to be 
different for you and me both. We’re going to get something in this world besides a 
banging around...” 

“Please... Jimmie... I’ve never asked you to do anything for me much, and I’ve 
done everything I could for you, haven’t I?” 

“Sure, sure... that’s why...” 

“But I’m asking you now for one thing... just this one thing, and Ill never ask 
you for anything else as long as you live. Don’t go with Rily! It’ll be the end of 
everything... if you do...” 

“Aw, that’s Kane’s baloney... Law and order. If we listened to him much longer 
we'd end up in the nut house. Forget it, Mary! We’re going to live.” He continued 
with growing enthusiasm, “Remember how we used to talk about what we were 
going to do when we grew up, the swell things we were going to get. Well, we 
weren’t so loony. We’re going to see things... do things... be somebody...” 


“Jimmie, I don’t want anything... I don’t want swell things... I don’t want to see 
anything.” There was anguish in her voice now, anguish that verged on hysteria. “I 
only want you to keep away from Rily. Won’t you do this one thing for me?” 

Faintly, Jimmie sensed that something was not quite right with her, that her 
pleading was motivated by something other than a desire to keep him within the law. 

“What’s the matter with you? Are you sick or something? I never heard you talk 
this way before.” 

“No — no, I’m not sick.” She spoke with hurried nervousness. 


“Then forget it!” he said, his fears allayed for the moment. “In a month you'll be 
rooting for me; you’ll wonder why you ever tried to hold me back.” He took hold of 
her arm affectionately. “Come on, like a good kid, dig up some grub, eh? I’Il see Rily 
and get set and be right back. Sure. We’ll go to a movie to-night and celebrate and 
have a swell time...” 

As he moved towards the door, Mary became desperate. 

“Jimmie...!” It was a cry of agony. 

He turned back to look at her wonderingly. 

“What’s up, sis?” He seemed to notice her extreme pallor for the first time. “You 
know, you don’t look right.” 


Mary strove for mastery of emotion. She had no further strength for argument or 
pleas. She knew that she must tell him the truth. It was the only thing she could do 
now, the only way she could keep him from joining forces with that man she hated 
above everything else in the world. 

“No, I guess I don’t,” she said. 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” 

She met his eyes unflinchingly. 

“Jimmie, Rily has been here.” 

“Yeah? When?” 

“Just now... just a little while ago... ” 

“Yeah? That’s funny. Kane said he saw him. I didn’t see him.” 

“No, he sneaked out like the rat he is...” 

“What do you mean?” 

Perplexed, he looked at her more closely. He saw that her dress was torn. He 
looked into her face, her eyes. Something of what had happened began to dawn on 
him. 

“Mary... for God’s sake...!” 

He drew away from her suddenly, unable to absorb the enormity of it for the 
moment. Then he went back to her and seized her by the shoulders. 

“Mary... did Rily...?” 

“That’s the kind of a man you want to work for,” she said bitterly. 


He was dazed. He stood numb, gazing at her speechless for a long time. 

She began to cry a little. She leaned against him, and he put his arms about her 
mechanically. 

“T fought as hard as I could,” she sobbed, “but I felt so faint... and there was no 
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one... 


It came to him now with all the terrific force of a sledgehammer blow. A cry of 
great anger and hatred burst from his throat. He shouted out in a frenzy: 

“No one, eh?... No one... Well, by Jesus, there’s some one now...” 

He pushed her aside and rushed into his father’s bedroom. Mary followed him to 
the doorway and there stopped. 

“Jimmie... what are you going to do?” 

She could see him in the room, yanking open a dresser drawer, getting a revolver. 
She cried out in horror. 

“No... no... Jimmie... you mustn’t... You mustn’t...” 

She was frozen with fear, trembling inwardly but her body stiff like the sides of a 
volcano that kept erupting fires from bursting forth. She could not move. She stared, 
wide-eyed, at her brother as he appeared before her and stood for a second as if 
mustering up every atom of courage his body and mind could find. 


He moved now. She must stop him. She must. 

Paralysis left her suddenly. Her whole body was free, released from terror by the 
great need for action. She seized him violently, but he brushed her aside and made 
for the hall door. He flung it wide open and rushed out. 

She ran after him. Desperately, she tried to bring him back with a voice brimming 
over with agony. 

“No... No... Jimmie...!” 

She reached the banister and saw him half-way down the stairs. 

“Mr. Kane... Mr. Kane... stop him! Stop him!” she shouted frantically. 

Thank God! He was coming back. He would reconsider. She could persuade him 
now to be calm, to do nothing wild and rash. She drew away from the railing; she 
retreated into the kitchen. She waited eagerly to take him in her arms, to talk to him 
soothingly, to scold him for what he had intended to do. 

But his boyish face was still set in hard lines. Fury still raged in his eyes. He had 
returned only because he had feared intervention from Kane. He gave a quick look at 
the window and the fire escape, and then ran quickly to it. 

Terror struck her again. She followed him, tugging at his coat sleeve... 

“Jimmie, please... You'll get into trouble... I couldn’t bear that... with all the 
Testis 


But he pushed her away, went through the window and down the fire escape. And 
she was left to sink to the floor, sobbing wildly, hysterically... 
“Jimmie!... Jimmie!... Oh, somebody... stop... him!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


HE squall was over, and earthly things resumed their normal shape — except 
T the things of Seventh Avenue which were abnormal before the storm came and 
could not be altered by wind and rain but only by time. What transient gust, no 
matter how lusty, could affect the misshapen monster that, like a giant on stilts, 
stalked the length and breadth of the Avenue; across whose city-long body the noisy, 
antlike trains crawled by night and day in a ceaseless parade, picking up germs of 
humanity here and depositing them there? What deluge of water could cleanse the 
pavements, the shops, the tenements, soiled for eternity by the feet of degraded 
women? What thunder cloud could darken the souls of men, sooty at birth from the 
black carbon of heritage? Seventh Avenue had merely seen another storm sweep and 
rage and gnash its teeth in vain, powerless to find upon a face stained and scarred 
from ear to ear a spot on which to stamp an enduring mark. 
Bill Kane stood on the stoop of the tenement and gazed at the meager patch of sky 
admitted to view by the begrudging El. He saw bits of blue, one by one, steal space 
from fleecy clouds. He felt a casual, dainty 


drop of rain come down to select a special place on earth, a snob who lingered late, 
unwilling to join the common, tempestuous herd which descended without finesse 
and cared not where it fell. 

He consulted his watch again and found that it was nearly five-thirty. He should 
return to his office to receive the line of men waiting to report. He should not spend 
so much time on one case with so many others legally deserving of equal attention. 
Perhaps the storm had delayed those others, and the line would not be so long to- 
night. Certainly he could not leave the Dolan case at this critical stage. He must stay 
on, at least until the warrant was executed. 

He sighed. The warrant. Formal announcement of a probation failure. Harsh 
acknowledgment that the law had done its best, could go no farther, must retract 
clemency and act with swiftness and severity. 

He strolled up the avenue and gave Rily’s place a passing glance. The speak-easy 
was deserted. It was the hour of suppers, and only the bartender, half asleep on a 
stool, was visible from the street. He continued on, grateful for the refreshing air 
after days of humid heat. 

There was nothing else, however, for which he could feel especially grateful. He 
was haunted by the fate of Jimmie Dolan; he was apprehensive about his own 
immediate future. The two of them seemed to be linked together in a tangled web of 
circumstances 


which could not be unraveled in any way satisfactory to their mutual welfare. 

In what way had he erred in Jimmie’s case? What had he done or left undone? 
What influence could he have exerted to counteract the mighty forces arrayed 
against him? 

He could have removed the father from the home, could have had him jailed on 
any number of charges. But Pat Dolan’s effect upon his family was rooted in the 
past; the mark was left and could not be eradicated at this late day; he was no longer 
a force for good or evil; he was now a completely ignored member of the group. To 
remove him was to remove only an adder whose poisonous fangs had been cut from 
its tongue. 

He could not have transferred the children to another, more favorable section of 
the city while the mother remained in the home. She would cling to Seventh Avenue 
and Pat Dolan as long as she had the strength to cling to anything. To take her away 
while still she could protest was to kill her; taking her away when her strength was 
gone was humane, but it was death just the same. 

What then? He had kept Jimmie at work. He had secured medical aid for Annie 
Dolan. He had endeavored, with all the skill he possessed, to show to the boy the 
dire consequences of criminal activity. He had tried to convince his superiors of the 
advisability of his placement on a farm up state, away from the city, 


and office intrigue had thwarted him. He had forgiven the trivial sin of failure to 
report. He had spent more time and energy on this one case than on ten others. 

Yet he had failed. A youth who was inherently honest and wholesome, who, 
under better circumstances, would never have been lured by criminal suggestion, 
was now on the verge of taking the last desperate plunge into the dark waters of 
illicit activities in the hope of gaining for himself a few moments of happiness on 
earth, a few comforts, a few pleasures, before the end. And should it be allowed to 
happen, should he, allied with a powerful gangster, succeed in circumventing the law 
for a time, then his days were numbered; if he lived to become a man he would be 
more fortunate than many. 

Jimmie’s challenge was bold, clear, and practical. He wanted to know what the 
law could do for him. He was willing to listen, to obey, but what was he offered? 

Kane knew the futility of preaching the rewards of virtue. Virtue was not enough; 
it did not pay the rent; it did not destroy distress. Jimmie would take misery for a 
time, but sooner or later he would have to be given something more. He was poor 
and hungry, and no one even gave him bread. Food for the soul was all very well, but 
he’d never accept that until first he was furnished with bread. 


Kane realized that he had not answered Jimmie’s challenge, and, unless Mary 
could persuade him to change his mind, then one more member of the Dolan family 
was headed towards destruction. Jail or Rily, it did not matter. He was doomed. 

Mary would be left, to struggle on alone. She would not countenance the Rily 
régime when it spread to include her brother. She would be quite alone. And Kane 
could not help her with Jimmie gone. The law gave him no authority, and she would 
have none of him when he placed himself on a personal basis. He simply did not 
appeal to her, and there was nothing to be done about it. Alone she would fight her 
battle; conquer, perhaps, be destroyed, too, more likely. 

Moodily, he trudged along until he had reached Columbus Boulevard. He glared 
up at the statue. At the man who discovered America. What for? Just an adventurer 
with nothing else to do. Restless and reckless, pushing out upon a perilous sea to 
prove a theory and find a world. Well, the great explorer had started something he 
did not have to finish, and they had placed him in the heart of one of the largest cities 
in the country he found so that its inhabitants daily could pass him by without a look, 
not caring who discovered the land but only concerned with what they could do with 
the heritage. 

Kane retraced his footsteps. All life seemed to him 


futile and meaningless at the moment. A continual struggle with precious little to 
gain, full of false hopes, full of heartaches. 

His mood changed abruptly as he approached Fortyseventh Street. The material 
world was electrifying him as it sometimes did, forcing him to pay heed to it. People 
were running before him. From side streets, from houses, from shops, a haphazard, 
tumultuous throng concentrating on one point. Sirens whined a persistent, malicious 
tune as police cars swept into the street and detectives tumbled out to the pavement. 
Whistles blew to provide a right of way for authority. Taxi drivers abandoned their 
parked cars, disregarding possible revenue and thieves in their haste to discover the 
cause of the excitement. Reporters hurried to the scene with cameras ready to 
photograph for the world the latest thrill. 

At first Kane thought the scene of the disturbance was the tenement in which the 
Dolans lived, but as he hastened ahead, he saw that it was Rily’s speak-easy which 
was attracting the mob. He could not get near the entrance but had to circle wide into 
the street to prevent himself from being stampeded. Patrolmen and plainclothesmen 
were shouldering their way through the heart of the crowd to the door. Some entered 
the place, while others immediately became engaged in shoving the people back to 
make a clearing from door to curb. 


Questions and answers were flying back and forth from mouth to mouth. 


“Who got him?” 

“Musta been Boley.” 

“Naw, I heard Boley got his, too.” 

“Both of ’em?” 

“Sure.” 

“Naw, only Rily.” 

“Bout time somebody bumped that guy off.” 

“Aw, he wan’t a bad skate.” 

“Yeah? Sez you.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“Just now, I guess. All I know is, Bill Buss, the bartender, come running out 
looking for a cop.” 

“There’ll be hell to pay fer this.” 

“Yeah. I guess Mulligan will be the big woiks now.” 

“Maybe it was him that bumped him off.” 

“Maybe.” 

So it went, comments, jibes, and opinions, with no one knowing very much about 
what had occurred. 

Rily dead! Murdered! Kane was dumbfounded. What did it mean? He had seen 
Rily not fifteen minutes ago sneaking out of the tenement, two houses away; he was 
all right then. Perhaps he was the last one to see him alive. Rily dead! At last. Luck 
had grown tired of dogging his footsteps and had dropped down by the wayside to 
rest. Killed in his own speakeasy. In there, a corpse, with grinning humanity outside 


licking its chops over the savory morsel sensation had thrown into its mouth. 

Kane was exultant. Never before had the death of a man given him so much 
satisfaction. What a break! What a break for Jimmie! The gods had intervened at the 
eleventh hour. Kane could see daylight now. With Rily removed the beer racketeers 
would be thrown into confusion. Their business would be at a standstill for a time 
while rivals fought for Rily’s seat of power. There would be reprisals, wars, 
bloodshed. The trivial matter of one beer truck driver would receive no attention. 
Jimmie would be ignored. It would take time to establish order out of disorder, and 
before a new temptation could be thrown into his path, Jimmie would be off 
probation and, Kane hoped, out of the city. 

The murder of Rily should open the boy’s eyes to the savagery of the business 
with which he wanted to be allied. It should make him shudder and, at the same time, 
be thankful he had escaped the trap before it could snap around his throat. In time he 
would be grateful to the killer of Rily for the favor he had done him and society. 
Time was all Kane wanted. Just a little time. He would fight for Jimmie now in 
court, cause the warrant to be withdrawn, attack the innuendoes of Slade, brush them 


scornfully aside for the sake of the boy. Already he felt the desire for battle coursing 
through his veins. Rily’s death had given him 


moral courage. He would free Jimmie to-morrow, move him out of the district, keep 
him at work and stimulate anew hopes for something better in the near future. 

Who had slain Rily? He did not care particularly, but he had the normal man’s 
curiosity about murderers. Not Boley, surely. He was too loyal. Mulligan, rival 
gangster in Blackston, perhaps. Whoever it was, it was doubtful that a case would 
ever be proved against him. Gangsters knew how to finesse a killing. 

He made no attempt to obtain further information. He wanted to get to Jimmie. It 
would all be in the late evening papers anyway. With difficulty he pushed through 
the excited mob towards the door of the tenement. Suddenly, ahead of him, he saw a 
youth separate himself from the rim of people grouped near the stoop and dart 
furtively into the hallway. 

Young Sullivan! What was he doing in the neighborhood? 

Did Sullivan kill Rily? The idea struck Kane like a streak of lightning, but it left 
him quickly. No. Absurd. Strong his motive, keen his desire for the gangster’s death 
since it involved his own personal liberty and safety, yet Sullivan had neither the 
nerve nor the brains to carry out a plan of murder. An impulsive act, carried out on 
the spur of the moment? No. Sullivan was too lethargic; he had no impulses. No, not 
Sullivan. Any one but him. 


But why had he come back to this district so fraught with peril? Had Casey 
ordered him there to glean information about some new crime? Talked him into a 
belief that he was not marked for death? Or offered some unusual reward for the risk 
taken? 

It was a suspicious circumstance. Best that he ascertain at once what it meant. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


ARY leaned limply against the window, looking with eyes that only half saw 
what was before them, staring down into the street, into the alley across which 
the clothes of Mrs. Ginsberg flapped feebly in the dying breeze. The hurdy-gurdy 
was still audible, but it had changed its tune from the banana relic to one lighter and 
gayer which tortured Mary with its suggestion of happiness and laughter. She moved 
away from the window to escape it. She went to the sink and grasped at the towel as 
the most handy thing with which to dry her eyes. She pushed the moist hair away 
from her face and, with leaden feet, moved across the room in the direction of the 
kitchen table, there expecting to sit dully in a straight-backed chair until what was to 
happen next would find her waiting, ready for any other blow which might be due. 
Suddenly, her body became tense, rigid, as she seemed to hear some noise outside 
the door in the hall. 
“Who is it?” she cried out. 
There was no answer, no sound. Apathy left her, replaced by terror. She was in 
that neurotic, semihysterical state which causes people to become frightened at 
almost anything, and now the silence, where 


before she had seemed to hear something, was so terrifying that it could not be 
endured. She cried out again: 

“Who’s there?” 

Still no answer. No sound. She was almost in a frenzy now. Unable to stand the 
dreadful suspense, knowing that she must find out what or who it was outside the 
door no matter how great the menace, or she would go mad, she rushed forward. 

“Who is it?” 

She yanked open the door. There was no one there. She went out into the hallway. 
She saw no one. She came back into the room, closed the door quickly, and leaned 
against it, breathing heavily. She drew a hand over her brow, perplexed. She 
wondered if she was losing her mind. Then another sound, more distinct. This time 
from the fire escape. But before she could move, Jimmie had squirmed through the 
window into the room. 

For a second or two they stood and stared at each other silently. Neither wanted to 
speak first — Mary, dreading what she would hear; Jimmie, dreading to hear himself 
say what he had done. 

“Jimmie...?” she said finally. 

“Tt’s all right.” His voice was hoarse, strained. 

“Then you didn’t...?” 

Slowly he drew the revolver from his pocket and 


looked at it like one who could hardly believe in its power. 

“T only fired once... I guess it was enough...” 

“Jimmie... you didn’t... You couldn’t... ” 

“He gets away with everything...” 

“Oh, why did you...?” 

“He wasn’t going to get away with that...” 

“Oh... why... why...?” 

“There’s some things we don’t have to stand for...” 

“Did any one see you ...?” 

“T don’t know... I wasn’t thinking of that... I didn’t care...” 

“Oh, Jimmie, what are we going to do? What are we going to do now?” 

“Don’t talk! That’s our only hope. Don’t talk!” 

“They’ ll find out...” 

They had found out and quickly, too. The first police whistle was blowing in the 
street. The first pair of feet was running to the speak-easy. 

Jimmie went to the window and looked down. Dimly, the sound of excited voices 
could be heard below. His view was limited, but more people were running now; he 
could see them pass the narrow space of the alley front on their way to the speak- 
easy. He came back to his sister. His voice was fierce, but his body trembled. 


“They can’t do anything to us if we keep our mouths shut.” 

“But if some one saw you...?” 

“Tl beat it, that’s all...” 

Her arms sought him now, were around him in a desperate effort to protect him. 

“Oh, Jimmie, we never thought things would turn out like this, did we?” 

“Aw, we were crazy to think we’d ever get a break; we were nuts.” His voice 
broke a little. 

“If they find out... if they come for you...?” 

“T gotta beat it, that’s all...” 

“Maybe they won’t find out...” 

“I’m going to beat it anyway—” 

“No, no, it'll look queer if you do that. ” 

“T gotta play safe... I don’t know what’ll break... Pll have to skip, and I might’s 
well get going now...” 

He would have released himself from her arms, but she held him tight. 

“No... Wait a while and see what happens...!” 

“T can’t take the chance... I’m not gonna let them take me here...” he said 
desperately. 


She began to sob. 

“Oh, why didn’t you let me stop you...?” 
“It’s done... I had to do it, that’s all...” 
“What’s to become of us?” 

“T don’t know. All I know is, I’ve gotta go...” 


“T'Il go, too...” 

“No, you can’t. You gotta stay... You gotta look after ma. I can’t do that now...” 

“Oh, why did this have to happen...?” 

He tried manfully to keep back his tears. 

“So long, sis... I can’t stay any longer...” He put the revolver back into his 
pocket. “Pll see you some time... somewhere...” 

He tore himself away from her. 

“Jimmie... please!... Maybe...” 

He was at the door, about to open it, but a commotion outside halted him. He 
turned back and looked at Mary. Fear was in his eyes and hers. 

The door opened, and Kane stood there, his hand firmly clutching the coat collar 
of Sullivan whom he shoved into the room. 

“Cut it out, will yer?” Sullivan whined. 

“Sure,” Kane said. “When I find out what you’re up to, sneaking in hallways 
where you don’t belong.” He jerked him around so that he could look into his face. 
“What’s the big idea?” 

Sullivan’s eyes dropped. 

“Nothin’. Can’t a guy be in a hallway? That ain’t no crime.” 

“Don’t stall! I saw you out there. I followed you up the stairs, and what do I see? 
You listening at keyholes. Now I just want to know what the idea is, and you’re 
going to tell me.” 


Sullivan hesitated. He looked at Jimmie slyly. 

“T come up to see Dolan,” he said. 

“Yeah?” Kane looked at Jimmie inquiringly. “You know this guy, Jimmie?” 

“T only know him from seeing him reporting down in your office,” Jimmie 
answered. 

“What did you want to see him for?” Kane asked of Sullivan. 

“None of your business.” It was evasion, not defiance. 

Kane shook him vigorously. 

“None of your lip! Anything you do is my business. What were you hanging 
around out there for? Come on! Talk!” 

““Aw, I come up to borry some dough,” Sullivan said shiftily. 


“Oh, you did. Who told you this was the Morris Plan? What did you think you 
were going to get?” 

Sullivan assumed an attitude slightly more bold. 

“T figured I might get a coupla hundred,” he said. 

Kane glared at him in surprise. 

“A couple of hundred? From him? Say, what is this?” A suspicion flirted with his 
mind. “Have you birds been pulling a job together? Looking for a split or 
something? What is this?” 

“How do you get that way?” Jimmie replied angrily. 

“Quit stalling, Sully! What’s the game?” Kane demanded. 


“T want two hundred bucks,” Sullivan answered sullenly. “I guess Dolan can find 
that much if he has to.” 

“Yeah?” 

Kane looked at Jimmie who began to show some alarmed understanding of what 
Sullivan meant. 

“Jimmie, do you owe this guy anything?” Kane asked. 

“No... I don’t hardly know him...” 

Kane was very suspicious now, but he decided that it would be better policy to 
deal with them separately. He turned on Sullivan harshly. 

“So you want two hundred bucks, eh? Listen, you! Pll give you two hundred 
swift kicks, and you know where, if I catch you hanging around here any more.” 

“Aw...” 

“Now get this! You’ve got one leg in jail right now. Another yip out of you, and 
the bars will be right in front of your beak. Get out! And get down to my office right 
away! If you’re not there when I get there, I'll have forty sheriffs out looking for 
you. Now get out!” 

He shoved him towards the doorway. 

“You ain’t got no right...” Sullivan protested feebly. 

Another push, more vigorous than the first, put an end to argument. Kane closed 
the door after him, and then eyed Jimmie sharply. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked. 


Jimmie was frightened. 

“T don’t know... He’s nuts...” 

“What are you so scared about?” 

“I’m not scared...” 

But he was trembling. He could not control himself, and the more he tried, the 
more his body shook. As Kane approached him, he tried to retreat, but he soon found 


himself in a vicelike grip. Instinctively, his free arm sought the revolver in his 
pocket. 

“No? You’re shaking like a leaf,” Kane said. “What you got in your pocket?” 

“Nothing.” 

Kane felt the revolver through the coat and quickly secured possession of it. 

“What’s this for?” 

“Give me that!” Jimmie shouted. 

Kane pushed him back. 

“Pipe down!” 

He broke the revolver, noticed that a shot had been fired, and sniffed of the 
weapon. His eyes contracted. 

“Whose is this? Where did you get it?” 

“Aw, it’s just an old one pa had when he used to work on the docks.” 

“When he used to work...? It must be old. Who you been shooting at?” 

“Nobody.” 

“A shot has been fired out of this lately.” 

Kane was frankly puzzled. He looked about the 


kitchen. Everything seemed to be in order. He did not realize, of course, that Jimmie 
had been out, He turned to Mary for enlightenment. 

“What’s happened, Mary?” 

But she was unable to face him. 

“You fools! What is it? What’s happened?” 

Still they would not speak. But then Mary turned to face Kane as if she were 
about to say something, but Jimmie stopped her, alarmed, on edge. 

“Don’t talk, Mary!” 

Kane seized her quickly, taking hold of her by the shoulders. 

“What is it, Mary? Come on... talk! What’s up?” 

“Nothing’s up,” she said stubbornly. 

“You’re on the level, Mary; you’ve always been on the level,” Kane said eagerly. 
“Don’t hide anything now! What is it?” 

“It’s... it’s... Rily.” She got it out with an effort. 

“Yes... Rily... What about him?” 

“He was here...” 

“T know... I saw him. What about it?” 

Jimmie was frantic. 

“For God’s sake, Mary... don’t say anything...!” 

“Shut up!” Kane said to him and then turned back to the girl. “He was here ... Go 
on!” 


“No, no... Ican’t... I cant...” she cried out. 

“You've got to... You’ve got to tell me... I’ve got to know,” Kane urged. 

“He... he attacked me...” she said and hid her face in her hands. 

Kane drew back aghast. 

“He... What?” 

It took him a second to grasp that fact. He was thinking fast now. He looked at the 
revolver and then at Jimmie. The whole picture flashed across his brain, not the 
horror of it at first, just the bare outline, the sketchy facts, uncolored by emotion. 

“All right, kid, let’s have it!” he said to Jimmie. “You shot him... When?... 
Where?” 

“No, I didn’t...” 

“Don’t stall!” His voice was hard, cold. “Do you want ’em to sweat it out of you 
down at headquarters? When did it happen? Where?” 

Jimmie gave up. He indicated the window. 

“Out there,” he said dully. 

“Tn the speak. Yeah?” 

“No, in the back. He was in a room off the alley, alone.” 

“When? How long ago?” 

“Just now. Just after you left.” 

“God!” Kane exclaimed as the significance of the thing began to find place in his 
imagination. “What 


the hell was the matter with you? Are you crazy?” 

“T had to do it...,” Jimmie cried out wildly. 

“You had to do it...?” 

Jimmie hardly knew what he was saying; he was like a small boy, cornered. 

“Yes, had to... You made me do it... All of you... Pa, Mary... All of you... What 
was I gonna do...?” 

“Why didn’t you use your head?” 

“T was crazy mad...” 

“T thought you had better sense...” 

Jimmie’s sobs were uncontrolled now. All the misery of years was in his tears, his 
voice, his heart, and he did not care who knew about it. 

“What would you do? What would you do? If it was your sister?” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


ANE was halted for the moment. If he had been in Jimmie’s predicament? If he 
had had forced upon him suddenly, without warning, the stark, brutal news of 
what Rily had done while Rily still lived, what would he have done? How could he 
tell? He knew that in crises impulse and emotion were much more potent than reason 
in determining the actions of men and women. He remembered his own state of mind 
when Morelli had threatened Mary at point of knife. He remembered the barbaric 
impulse to kill that had leaped into his heart. Only fear for the girl’s safety had held 
him back then. And the subsequent hurling of the paper weight was prompted by no 
desire to prevent the man from effecting his escape; it was the savage act of an 
avenger aroused to great anger by the Italian’s daring to touch the girl he loved. 
Circumstances had prevented a more fatal deed of violence on the part of a 
respected, law-abiding citizen on that occasion. And now circumstances had caused 
a fiery youth, with mind untutored in self-control, to murder. 
What would he have done if it had been his sister? 


“T don’t know, Jimmie. I don’t know,” he said vaguely. “It’s hard to say.” 

“Tf it’s tough for you, you can imagine what it was for me,” Jimmie replied 
bitterly. 

A great wave of angry disappointment swept over Kane now. He had thought 
things were going to turn out so favorably. The death of Rily had been only a cause 
for rejoicing. Now this. Murder, from the consequences of which there was no 
escape. 

He saw his work as something utterly futile. If he failed in a case such as Jimmie 
presented, of what use was all his labor with the others, less worthy of consideration, 
whose ultimate reformation was more improbable? Why should honest men have to 
bother with thieves anyway, with the dregs of humanity, the scum of the earth? It 
was contaminating. Why waste the energies of upright, decent citizens in causes 
already lost? In the cause of these young delinquents, tagged at birth or early in life 
with the placard of despair, into whose warped minds, in only the rarest instances, 
could any worthwhile concept be planted and nourished until it developed into a 
sturdy flower. 

What was it Davis had said? “One a year! If we can save but one a year...” 
Humph! If he could! But that one was only a remote possibility. Perhaps in other 
districts more favorably situated for the growth of social consciousness, of honorable 
thought, the percentage was better. But he had to work amid 


viciousness, with the product of viciousness. And he was not a superman. 


Disgust came over him. The sordidness of these lives about him. It sickened him 
for the moment. 

“Oh, the lot of you!... Trash!... That’s all you are. What do I bother with you for? 
Wasting my time trying to straighten you out. What do I get for it? What are you 
good for? Drink... rape... murder...” 

Mary looked at him, pain in her eyes. She saw his hand move to his pocket to 
clasp, no doubt, the warrant for Jimmie’s arrest; she saw in that gesture his desire to 
rid himself of them for good and all. But the hand, thrust into the pocket, paused for 
a second, and in that momentary hesitation she sensed her last hope. 

“You're not going to quit on us now, are you?” she asked. 

As Kane looked into her face silently and saw written in it, in lines so pitiful that 
no man’s heart could remain cold, the tragic trust she had in him and in him alone, 
the fearful knowledge that, without his aid, no light in life was left, his anger melted 
away. He loved this girl. No circumstance could change that. Trash? How could he 
have said that to her? If she were trash, then so was he, worse than trash for thinking 
himself, if only for a moment, something superior to her. What struggle in life had he 
had to 


compare with hers? What misfortune to equal hers? What greater fortitude had he 
ever displayed amidst adversity than she, a girl, hardly more than a child in years? 

He went to her quickly and took her in his arms. She pressed against him with a 
deep sigh of relief. She could not go on alone any longer. The burden was getting too 
great. She must have some one to lean upon, no matter what other terms pride might 
dictate. 

“Poor kid!... Poor kid!” Kane said softly. “Yeah, I guess we’re all in this 
together.” 

He held her close and would have continued to hold her so until her quiet sobs 
were controlled, but the sudden outbursts of whistles and sirens and shouts in the 
street, announcing the departure of the body of Rily from his dive, brought back the 
realization of the crime committed and the dire need for a serious consideration of its 
import. 

““What’s to be done, that’s the question,” he said. 

“What the devil can we do?” He suddenly seemed to realize how completely 
powerless he was. “Nothing.” He looked at Jimmie sadly. “I guess you’re done for, 
kid.” 

“Isn’t there a way out... some way?” Mary asked. 

“Not an out.” 

“Oh, there must be; there must be. It’s not right.” 

“Yeah, but the trouble is we’ve got laws.” He shook his head slowly. “You’ve 
cracked up, Jimmie, bad.” 


“You’ve got to help us... Tell us what to do...” Mary pleaded. 

“If you’d shot him here, there’d be nothing to it. You’d never even be indicted. 
Shot while he was in the act of committing a felonious assault upon your sister. 
Justifiable homicide.” 

“He wasn’t here. He got out. I didn’t have a chance,” Jimmie replied. 

“Sure. So you deliberately go in and get your old man’s gun; you go out, down 
the back alley, shoot him and come back; that’s murder in the first degree...” 

“The chair!” Jimmie sank upon the couch, aghast. 

“No... No!” Mary cried out. “They couldn’t do that. It’s not nght. He’s only a 
boy.” 

“They’re doing it every day in the week,” Kane said. 

“Tl tell them... Il tell them what happened,” Mary said eagerly. 

“Yeah, that'll keep him out of the chair, probably, with you taking the stand, 
though you never can tell what a fool jury will do. If you had plenty of dough and 
could get a good lawyer, he might even get acquitted. Yes, I can see that, too, but it’s 
not likely. No, it'll probably be murder in the second, or manslaughter, maybe, and 
five years for using the gun, and a couple more for violation of probation. That 
means ten, fifteen, twenty, maybe twenty-five years, and let 


me tell you, Jimmie, that’s just the same as death to you.” 

“Tt’s not right,” Mary said, dazed. 

“Why didn’t you go after him with your fists?” 

“Fists? He’d have thrown me out on my ear and laughed at me. I didn’t stop to 
think anyway. I didn’t care. I just went out and plugged him, and I’m damned glad I 
did.” 

“If you’d only come to me... let me know 

“What good would that have done?” 

“Td have had Rily locked up in two minutes,” Kane said. 

“Rats! He’s been locked up before, you know that. He always got out. Nobody 
ever convicted him of nothing.” 

“Yeah, I suppose you’re right. But they’ll hang it on to you, Jimmie. You’re not a 
racketeer. Let ’em get hold of a guy like you in a case like this, and they’Il ram you 
through like greased lightning and have a good time doing it. I know. Big pinch... 
pictures in the papers... hand-shaking and back-slapping... “we did it that time’ 
stuff. I know. They’ll ram you through, Jimmie, to some kind of a conviction, and I 
can’t stop ’em.” 

“We never did anything to deserve all this,” Mary said. “We’ve tried to be decent. 
Why do kids have to take all the knocks? People are supposed to be kind to 


1”? 


children.” 


“People are supposed to be a lot of things,” Kane replied gruffly. He went over to 
the window to take a look down into the street. He could see the edge of the crowd 
still packed in front of the speak-easy, still curious about the crime, hoping to catch 
stray words from police or witnesses which would give an inkling of the gory facts 
which the newspapers had not yet had time to print and circulate. 

“Do you think they’Il...?” Jimmie’s agitation had returned now with the sight of 
Kane’s worried expression. 

“The cops’ll work fast,” Kane said, “but it’Il take ’em a while to dig anything up. 
Give us a chance to dope out a defense, maybe. Where did you shoot him, not in the 
speak with the bartender there, I hope?” 

“No. I went around by the back alley, and I could see him in a room alone through 
a window. I just went right in and let him have it.” 

“Any one see you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You see any one?” 

“No.” 

I don’t know. I don’t like the sound of it.” 

“There must be a way out. There’s got to be,” Mary said anxiously. 

“There’s only one way out, Mary. He’ll have to give himself up and take his 
chances in court...” 

“No, no! I can’t fight em. I got no dough. You 


know that. You said it yourself,” Jimmie exclaimed. 

“T know. I know. It’s tough,” Kane admitted. 

“You can’t let them take him in,” Mary said. 

“Would to God I could stop it,’ Kane answered fiercely. “But I can’t. I can’t. I 
can’t move a finger now. I’m caught, too. They’ve got me sewed up. I can’t make a 
move.” 

“You’re the only one we—” 

“T know. I know. But he can’t skip. I can’t let him. It’s no use anyway. They’d get 
him sooner or later. He’s got no friends, no connections. They’d pick him up in no 
time. Then it would be worse. Admission of guilt right off the bat. Skipping town. 
No, no, Mary, he’s got to face the music. It’s the only way—” 

“And for plugging a lousy rat, I gotta go to jail,” Jimmie said in disgust. 

Kane shrugged his shoulders, indication that he could not see any alternative. 

“Then you ’re against us,” Mary said. 


“What am I going to do? I’m an officer of the law myself. I’ve taken an oath to 
uphold the law. I can’t cover a man who’s committed a murder no matter what the 
circumstances are. I’ve taken an oath. It’s my job. The way I earn my living. 
Upholding the law.” 

“He’s just a cop... that’s all.” Jimmie said with bitterness. 


“I’ve always been on the level,” Kane continued. “I’ve got to stay that way. I can 
take chances, sure, as well as the next man, but not in a case like this. It’s too big. 
I’ve got to stay on one side of the fence. I can’t shift now. It’s too late. It don’t pay. I 
can’t do it...” 

“You’re supposed to help people...” Mary said. 

“Help people? Yes, sure... I’m supposed to do a lot of things. I do the best I can. 
No one can say I don’t. But this... No... no.” 

“You don’t have to turn me in,” Jimmie said. 

“You can help him get away... somewhere,” Mary urged. 

“No, no, it’s no good. You don’t want this thing hanging over your heads. You’ve 
got to get it settled one way or another now. It’s better to have things like this over 
with. If he skips, neither you nor he will have a minute’s peace until he’s caught. Not 
a minute. You don’t know. You don’t know what it is to be hunted. Circulars all over 
the country. Pictures. Wanted for murder. You don’t know what it is — skulking in 
all the dark corners of the world; afraid to look at the sun, afraid of people, of cops; 
afraid to eat, sleep, afraid to breathe. You don’t know what it is. It’s worse than 
prison, it’s worse than hell. No, get it settled, over with. It’s the only way.” 

“Aw, what’s the use of gabbing?” Jimmie said sullenly. “He’ll play safe. He won’t 
take any chances 


of losing his job. What does he care what happens to us? They all play safe. We’re 
the only ones that have to take a chance... We gotta be reckless; do something 
reckless to get anything... even to get rid of a lousy rat...” 

“You don’t have to tell,” Mary said. “Maybe they won’t find out anything. Maybe 
theyll never find out anything. You can keep quiet; you don’t have to squeal, do 
you?” 

Kane looked at her silently for a time and then put it up to her. 

“What do you think, Mary?” he asked quietly. 

She dropped her hands in resignation and in recognition that she had no 
counterargument. 

“We always have to try to do what’s right, I suppose,” she said. 

“T’ll get him the best lawyer I can. That’s all I can do. That’s all any man in my 
shoes could do,” Kane said. 


But Jimmie was not satisfied with this. He was the one most concerned; it was his 
liberty, perhaps life, that was at stake. He had no faith in lawyers, in juries, in judges, 
when it came to murder; nor in himself, when he knew he was guilty. He was too 
young for prison; the thought of it now drove him wild. He wanted freedom, more 
than ever before... escape... escape! 

“I’m not taking any rap,” he said, and there was 


menace in his voice. “It’s not coming to me. I’m beating it... Right now... And no 
one is going to stop me...” 

He darted for the door, but he was stopped by an ominous knock. He drew back, 
heart beating fast, hands trembling, a great fear in his eyes. Kane and Mary, too, felt 
the heavy hand of dread come over them. They stood looking at the door, not daring 
to move. The knock was repeated. Still they did not move nor speak. 

The door opened slowly, and the gross figure of Boley, his two hands thrust into 
his coat pockets, confronted them. Like an evil ogre he stood, legs apart, in the 
doorway, glaring at them. 

Jimmie retreated slowly to the couch, and, when his legs struck it, his body 
collapsed upon it, but his eyes still remained glued upon the man on the threshold, as 
horror clenched him. 

Boley came slowly into the room. 

“What do you want?” Kane demanded. 

“Lookin’ fer a guy named Sullivan. Heard he was here,” Boley replied. 

The tension lifted slightly. 

“He was here, but he’s gone,” Kane said. 

Boley’s eyes fixed themselves on Jimmie. 

“S’all right,” he said. “Heard he plugged Rily. Got a different earful out there in 
the hall...” 

The tension returned. 


“What do you mean?” Kane asked. 

“What the hell do you think?” Boley replied harshly. “Rily was a pal of mine.” 

Kane, greatly alarmed, stalled desperately. 

“The kid here never plugged Rily,” he said. 

“Guess again! And never mind the stallin’!” 

His right hand came out of his pocket. It held a revolver. Mary screamed and 
rushed at him. 

“You can’t do this. It’s murder... cold-blooded!” she cried out. 

“Get out of the way, sister, unless you want part of it,” Boley replied roughly. 


Kane seized Mary and pulled her out of the line of the revolver. Jimmie was 
paralyzed with fright. 

“Get up, Dolan, and take it standin’ if ya got any guts!” Boley said. 

Kane knew it was a matter of split seconds now. He had drawn Mary close to him. 
He had his left arm around her, and her body concealed from Boley the movement of 
his right hand which was now in his coat pocket fingering the revolver he had taken 
from Jimmie. Jimmie slowly rose to his feet, and just as Boley seemed about to fire, 
Kane shot at him through his pocket. 

The bullet struck Boley in the right wrist, causing him to drop his revolver. He 
lurched backward, but, as Kane advanced upon him, he made an attempt to retrieve 
the weapon from the floor. Kane was too quick 


for him and got his foot upon it in time to kick it out of Boley’s reach. Boley then 
made a move towards his left coat pocket, but Kane’s revolver was in view now, 
covering him. 

Boley gripped his right wrist which was bleeding. Kane was about to reach into 
his pocket to remove the other revolver concealed there when he was startled by the 
sound of a police whistle in the street. Boley turned to the window and looked out. 
Another whistle was blown. 

“Dicks!” Boley exclaimed. 

In a flash he was past Kane and into the hall. He took a quick look over the 
banister, decided against the stairs, and hurried away to the left to try the roof. 

Kane’s face became grim. 

“They’ve got you spotted, Jimmie, some way. Maybe Sullivan. I thought he might 
know something, but I hoped he was only guessing.” 

He went into the hall and looked down the stairs. 

In the bedroom Pat Dolan, for several minutes past, had been vaguely aware of 
considerable noise in and about his home. In his state of stupefaction he could not 
possibly determine the cause of it all, but it seemed to call for some action of an 
investigating nature on his part. He half fell out of bed in his effort to rise, regained 
his equilibrium for a moment and then plunged forward into the kitchen. 

Mary stood staring at him as he swayed before her 


just inside the doorway. Her hands began to clench into fists, and the fierce desire to 
beat the life out of this man that was her father was burning in her heart. It was 
hysteria that was causing her at that moment to see in him the cause of all her 
misfortunes. 

Kane returned from the hall as she was moving towards her father. As a shrill cry 
of hate came from her, he seized her and turned her around to face him. He saw the 


hysteria in her face, felt 1t in her trembling body. He knew the danger of it. A 
hysterical girl would be an advantage to the police who could glean from her 
disjointed, emotional speech precious evidence. 

He struck her sharply in the face. And again. Slowly the quivering of her body 
stopped. A more normal look came into her eyes. 

“Don’t crack now, Mary!” he said. “You’ve got to stand up and stay with us. We 
need you.” 

She nodded. 

He seated her in a chair. He saw Boley’s revolver on the floor. He picked it up and 
put it in his pocket. There was considerable noise in the lower hallway now. Kane 
turned to Dolan, but the latter had found his efforts too much for him and now lay 
sprawled out on the couch. Kane closed the door to the hall. 

“T can’t let them take you yet, Jimmie. You wouldn’t have a chance. They’d sweat 
it out of you. You couldn’t stand it.” 


The noise was louder now — feet pounding up the stairs. Jimmie was all at sea; 
he did not know whether to try to get out or not. 

“Tl stall ’em if I can,” Kane continued. “Keep your mouths shut!” 

The feet were coming up the last flight of stairs, heavy feet, but moving fast and 
with no attempt to conceal their intent: they were after a law-breaker. 

“Big stuff. Capturing a desperate murderer,” Kane remarked sarcastically. 

There came a thunderous knock on the door which was merely a warning that 
force would be met with force for no answer was expected or awaited. The door 
burst open, and several detectives, headed by one Mullin, well known in the White 
Light district as one who insinuated himself into the limelight of every important 
case, piled into the room. 

Kane struck first. His voice was hard, metallic. 

“What do you want, Mullin?” he demanded. 

“Hello, Kane,” Mullin replied. “Looking for the kid here.” 

“What do you want him for?” 

“Got orders to bring him downtown for questioning.” 

“Questioning for what?” 

“Tim Rily. Just been bumped off.” 

“Oh! So that’s it. You want to make a pinch. 

You’ve got to make a pinch. You’ve got to make a 


pinch to satisfy ... the commissioner, or the newspapers, or the Mayor... or 
somebody. Grab somebody. Grab somebody quick... anybody...!” 
“Well...” 


“All right. You’re going to get a pinch. I’m going to give you a pinch. I’m going 
to give you the best pinch you ever made in your life. Here!” 

He drew Boley’s revolver from his pocket and thrust it at Mullin. 

“Do you see this?” he continued. “Take it! Maybe it’s the gun that killed Rily, 
maybe not. I don’t know. But take it! It belongs to him.” 

He pointed to the prostrate figure of Pat Dolan. 

“Take it and tie the murder on to him if you want to! Tie the gun charge on to him 
anyway! He’s the only criminal in this family. Tie something on to him! Take him 
away! Get rid of him! He’s no good.” 

The detectives moved over to Dolan. 

“Right!” Mullin said. “We’ll take him, but we’ll take the kid, too.” 

“No, you won’t. Have you got a warrant?” 

“No, but...” 

“Well, I have.” Kane flashed his warrant. “He goes with me. He’s my prisoner...” 

He waved Jimmie to the door. Jimmie moved towards it past the detectives. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


HE man in whose hands rested the power to advance Kane or Slade to a 

position second in importance to his own in the probation department sat in 
dreamy meditation in his large, soft-cushioned office chair. His pipe lay forgotten on 
the shiny, glasstopped desk. A book having to do with a new theory of prison 
management had been allowed to fall to the floor beside his feet. The atmosphere of 
solitude and seclusion which came to his office at that hour when the click of 
typewriters was done, when visitors had come and gone, when the manifold 
problems of administration of a large force of men and women had been settled or 
postponed, and when the sun, too, had about decided to call it a day, encouraged the 
desire for quiet musing, for speculation and reflection. 

Age had begun to wither his body but not his brain. Greed had never plagued his 
mind, and ambition no longer harried his soul. But wisdom and justice were still 
much with him. For thirty-five years his personality had mingled with the building, 
and in all that time he had become so much a part of it that he was often jokingly 
referred to as Mr. Court although his name was Brown. In all that time, too, no man 
could 


say that he had done aught but what he had thought to be the just, the right thing. 
And his reward was respect and affection of janitor and judge. 

He had watched the changing psychology in the handling and treatment of the 
criminal population of a great city with the interested eye of a man who had known 
intimately thousands of offenders. He had passed through crime waves, had seen 
laws changed, revised, revoked, rebuked, had observed the slow but steady 
development of a probation system, psychiatry’s rise to dubious prominence, had 
listened to countless orations for and against capital punishment, to lectures extolling 
the merits of leniency or severity in the sentencing of the wrongdoers, and had read 
everything of consequence that had ever been written about criminology, penology, 
mental hygiene, probation, parole, child guidance, juvenile delinquency, social 
service work and philosophy. But had never himself written a book. He knew too 
much for that, had seen too much, was too wise to commit himself in writing to a 
theory or conviction for the sake of giving generations to come a chance to laugh. 

Had he yielded to the temptation to become an author and a target, he probably 
would have said, “The old order changeth, giving place to the new, but men are the 
same the world over and always will be. Crime is the result of human instincts; 
would any man change those? Crime is the expression of a need or a 


desire, the satisfying of which other men’s needs and desires have prevented. The 
criminal we will always have until those who do not get caught rage and rail against 
their own dishonor and hypocrisy, desire to keep life true, want gifts of grace and not 
of gold. In other words, the criminal will be always with us, although a million new 
prisons be built, a million new books be written.” 

He had no illusions about the reformation of adult criminals. Thirty-five years of 
dealing with them had clearly shown him that, desirable as it was, genuine reform 
was, in most cases, very unlikely. If the statistics of his own department seemed to 
belie his beliefs, he knew they often belied themselves; he knew that many of the 
first offenders who had suddenly ceased to err had never been actual criminals in the 
first place. They had simply made one mistake, had realized it, and had decided to 
offend no more. If that were reformation, it was self-reformation, encouraged to 
some extent perhaps, but not created, by a probation system. Others, apparently 
reformed, were merely time-biders whom circumstance or opportunity would, sooner 
or later, convert again to the criminal ranks. 

Yet he was no defeatist or pessimist, this little, snow-whitehaired old man with 
the pear-shaped head of a scholar and the sturdy jaw of a fighter. He kept tight rein 
upon the affairs of his office, although age had rendered him less active physically 
than in former 


years. He urged his staff to give youthful delinquents every chance to change their 
ways, he preached vigorously all the latest scientific theories of diagnosis and 
treatment, hoping that one or another would work, he tried to surround himself with 
men of honor, believing that only honor could beget honor, and always he fought for 
justice. 

It was a question of justice that was worrying him now, causing book and pipe to 
lie forgotten. He had an important decision to make and one which would have a 
pronounced effect on the lives of two men. It was he who must decide whether Slade 
or Kane was to be promoted on the following day. No use to drop the two names into 
the lap of the board of judges and say, “Here are two good men; make your choice. It 
makes no difference to me.” For some other position, perhaps, but not for such a 
personal one as this. No, he must select his own confidential secretary, and well he 
knew it. 

Slade or Kane? The decision might not have been so difficult had it not been for 
the disturbing information which he had but recently received. Ferris’ voice over the 
telephone had been extremely determined. He would fight for Kane to the limit and 
with a weapon that would annihilate Slade. 

What did Ferris know? What were his facts? 

He picked up from his desk the pile of case folders and perused again one after 
another. Some were disquieting, 


others, seemingly innocent enough on the surface. But in far too many the name of 
Jerry Mulrane appeared as counsel for the defendant in the hearings for violation of 
probation. He did not like the look of it. 

The case of Eddie Murray, for example. He did not recall it. But the record 
showed an array of facts gathered by the probation officer which seemed to justify 
Murray’s commitment to a reformatory. Yet he had been continued on probation. He 
looked for the officer’s comment. “Although I recommended Murray’s commitment, 
and the judge seemed inclined to revoke his probation, Mr. Slade felt that, because of 
the destitute circumstances of Murray’s wife and children, he should be given one 
more chance, and when Mr. Mulrane stated that he would be in a position to find a 
job for him, the judge consented to a continuance.” 

Nothing wrong with that. Except that two weeks later Murray was arrested for 
robbery while armed with a revolver and sentenced to State Prison for twenty years. 

Slade and Mulrane. Linked together in too many cases. That was what Ferris had 
hinted at. Slade and Mulrane. Scandal. Ugly. 

He recalled the Martin case only a week before. He had been at the hearing 
himself. He did not blame the judge for his action or for his reproaches. There 


was a paucity of facts. Yet he had a feeling that Kane probably knew what he was 
doing. Kane, very likely, had Martin sized up correctly. He, himself, did not like the 
looks of the youth nor of his employer who spoke so highly of him as a sober, 
energetic, industrious worker. Looks are deceiving, however, and are not of any 
value as evidence. But what interested him most about the whole business, as he 
looked back on it, was Slade’s attitude. Acquiescent. No attempt to defend the action 
of the probation officer; no attempt, even, to get a postponement of the hearing until 
Kane could be brought upon the scene. Another Mulrane victory. 

He had always trusted his men. Never once had he been betrayed. He had liked 
Slade because he worked long and hard and faithfully. He had relieved him of many 
petty details that, with advancing years, had tended to irritate him. More and more he 
had come to rely on him, to let him run things, to place increasing confidence in him. 
Yet he had never been able to get very close to the man, to get underneath his cold, 
businesslike, efficient exterior, to pierce his mind through warm, informal chat. 

For Kane he had a very high regard, too. Of his honesty there could never be any 
question. An open, frank manner was the external expression of an open, frank 
nature. Kane was seldom subtle; he was more apt to be extremely blunt. He said 
what he thought, 


and, if he was not always too tactful, yet what he had to say was usually true. Kane 
was a more friendly sort. Often he had stopped in to engage in genial discussion with 
his chief over the problems of the day and of the times. He leaned, perhaps, a little 
too heavily towards the practical viewpoint in relation to his work, was prejudiced 
against what he called the “bookmakers,” and was inclined to scoff at certain 
theories of probation which might have opened his eyes had he given them more 
than half a try; but he was an able, conscientious officer just the same and handled a 
treacherous district as no other man could. He was trustworthy, and that must be the 
first requirement of a confidential secretary. 

There was trouble brewing. He could see that. Kane was not the kind of person 
who would bear tales to his Chief about another member of the staff, but he would 
fight hard for his rights or what he believed were his rights. That was the reason for 
Ferris. Kane was planning to battle in an orderly, legal fashion. 

He wished he had come to him first, though, and advised him of the trend of 
things. Still he did not blame him. He, himself, would have probably acted in the 
same way. 

He glanced at the clock on his desk. Quarter past six. Slade would be gone by 
now. But it was Kane’s night on duty. Best that he have a talk with him. 


As he reclaimed his pipe and slowly began to pack it with tobacco from a glass jar 
on the desk, he heard the shrill cries of newsboys in the street. He crossed to the 
windows and looked out. He could hear them plainly now. 

“Extry! Extry! All about the big murder! Tim Rily dead...! Extry! Extry!” 

He lit his pipe calmly. The killing of gangster chiefs had been announced to him 
in this fashion too many times in his life to excite him now. One more dead. Others 
being born. 

He dropped the burnt match into an ash tray, picked the neglected book up from 
the floor and replaced it in the long bookshelf which extended the whole length of 
the room, and then left his office. He crossed to the other side of the building and 
entered the corridor at the farther end of which Kane’s office was situated. He passed 
a line of silent men of all ages and descriptions who were sitting patiently waiting to 
be interviewed by their respective probation officers. He saw that the seats near 
Kane’s office were practically empty. Only one man, absorbed in a newspaper, 
seemed to be waiting to see Kane. 

As he neared the office door he thought he heard the sound of a voice from 
Kane’s office; then, a silence followed by what seemed to be a hurried footstep. 
However, he believed he had been mistaken for when he 


looked through the open door, he saw that the office was quite empty. 


Strange. Where was Kane? At this hour he should be in his office receiving his 
men. He was about to turn away when he was approached by the young man who 
had been reading the newspaper. 

“Kane in?” the man asked. “I’ve been waiting a half an hour.” 

The face was familiar to him, a surly, hard-boiled face with insolent eyes. 

“No,” he replied. “You’re Martin, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah, you oughta know.” 

“Well... er... come in! Ill take your report so you won’t have to wait any 
longer.” 

They entered Kane’s office. The Chief seated himself at the desk and took 
Martin’s report card. He scanned it for a second and then made the notation which 
showed the date of the report. 

“Mr. Kane seems to think you belong in jail,” he said casually. 

“Aw, he’s got a hell of a nerve,” Martin answered belligerently. 

The Chief gazed at him searchingly. 

“How much did you have to pay that phoney lawyer, Mulrane, to represent you?” 
he asked. 

“What is it to you?” was the impudent reply. 

“Td just like to know, that’s all. How much?” 

“Two hundred bucks.” 


“And where did you get two hundred bucks? Not working for Mr. Kelly, 
certainly?” 

“T didn’t pay him yet.” 

“Do you intend to?” 

“Sure, only he wants three hundred now.” 

“Oh!” 

There was a malicious look in Martin’s eyes. 

“He says the other hundred is for the probation officer,” he said. 

The Chief pricked up his ears. 

“Oh, he did, eh? Did he tell you which probation officer?” 

“No.” 

“Well, whom do you think he meant?” 

“Who the hell do you think? Kane, of course. It’s just a racket youse guys has 
got.” 

“Mr. Kane may have his faults,” the Chief replied slowly, “but I don’t think he 
takes graft.” 

“No?” Martin answered with a sneer. 

“No. Tell me, Martin, how did you happen to run into this man, Mulrane?” 

“He heard I was: in a jam. He came up to see me.” 


“How did he hear about it?” 

“Say, what is this?” Martin asked, suspicious of the motive behind the 
questioning. “Are you tryin’ to make a rat out of me or somethin’?” 

“No, it’s too late. You’re a finished product,” the Chief replied grimly. 


“Yeah? Well, youse guys ain’t got nothin’ on me.” The Chief changed his tactics. 

“It’s going to be hard to pay that three hundred dollars, isn’t it?” 

“T'll say it is.” 

“What would you say if you didn’t have to pay it?” 

“How come?” 

“You'd like to get out of paying it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Tl say I would.” 

“You'd like to get off probation, too, wouldn’t you?” 

“T wouldn’t mind that, either.” 

“All right. I can guarantee you both if you'll talk...” He noticed Martin’s 
hesitation. “But if you won’t, I’m going to have you sent to the penitentiary.” 

“Hey!” Martin protested. “I ain’t done nothin’.” 

“To the penitentiary,” the Chief repeated firmly. 

“You can’t do that.” 

“Easily,” the Chief replied. “Now take your choice.” 

“You say I won’t have to pay the dough?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And I don’t have to report no more?” 

“Right, again.” 

“Well... er... what do you want me to talk about?” 

“Who told Mulrane you were in a jam?” 


“He knows about all the guys on probation. He was telling me about some other 
guys he fixed up.” 

“So? Well, where does he get his information?” 

Martin hesitated again for a second. 

“Aw... what the hell is it to me? His brother-in-law tips him off. Slade.” 

The Chief rose quickly. 

“You're not lying...?” 

“Why should I? What is it to me?” 

“And it wasn’t Kane who was slated for that extra hundred?” 

“Naw.” 

“O.K.” 

The Chief picked up the telephone. 


“This is the Chief. Connect me with Huggins, please... Hello, Joe?... This is the 
Chief.... Come over to my office right away...” 

He put the telephone down. 

“T want your signed statement on that, Martin,” he said. “We’ll go over to my 
office. To-morrow I’ ll sign a release for you.” 

“Sure. O.K.” 

“And if Mulrane comes looking for his fee, all you have to do is send him to me.” 

“T getcha.” 

“Come along then!” 

He conducted Martin to his office where a statement was made out. Martin signed 
it, and Huggins, who 


was the Chief’s clerk, witnessed it. Martin was then allowed to leave. 

Huggins grinned at his superior. 

“Putting the screws on Slade?” he asked. 

“Something like that,” the Chief replied. 

“About time. He always looked fishy to me,” Huggins said. 

“It’s a wonder some of you faithful servants wouldn’t let me in on your opinions.” 

“Oh, I figured you’d get wise to him sooner or later, Chief,” Huggins answered. 
“Anything more you want?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“O.K. Good night.” 

“Good night, Joe.” 

The Chief sank into his chair. He rubbed his hands together slowly. That was 
settled then. The difficult decision would bother him no longer. It would be Kane. A 
satisfied smile came over his face. He was glad it would be Kane. 

He relit his pipe and paid no heed to the cries of the newsboys who had returned 
to the street outside. 

“Extry! Extry! All about the big murder! Tim Rily dead! Police have suspect... 
Suspect in Rily murder!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


ULLIVAN sat slumped in one corner of the subway train which was conveying 

him to Kane’s office. Lethargy of body and mind had come over him again after 
weeks of nervous excitement induced by fear of Rily. Now, however, Rily was dead, 
and his end served to allay fright in the heart of the star witness against Gallo. To be 
sure, he had heard that Boley had been put on his trail, but with the gangster’s 
demise he felt interest would be diverted from him to the larger problems 
confronting the racketeers. 

He was alone in the car. He liked to be alone. All his life he had sought solitude, 
and, although he never seemed to show it, he was annoyed when people were about 
him. He had never tried to analyze his feelings. He never thought much about his 
own emotions. He was quite animal-like: eating when he was hungry, sleeping when 
he was drowsy, and thinking little. He had few interests and none whatever in labor 
of any kind. Occasionally, he would read a paper or some cheap magazine which 
came his way. He smoked cigarettes when he could get them; but, for the most part, 
he was most contented when he had nothing to do. 


Everything he did was sneaky. He was furtive about acts which were blameless. It 
was evidence of his determination, now but a habit, to be unnoticed and so, 
undisturbed. It was this characteristic of his which Detective Casey had played upon. 
Casey had caught him pimping one day on Marsh Avenue. Pimping with Sullivan 
was not a business; he had no desire to engage in any regular occupation. It was 
simply an easy way to secure cigarette money whenever his father refused to furnish 
it. Casey had threatened arrest but saw no glory in a “cheap pinch” for pimping. He 
felt, however, that Sullivan’s slyness and ability to efface himself were attributes 
which made excellent informers, and he forthwith converted the youth to his service. 
Sullivan was not pleased by Casey’s move, but, as in all things, he followed the lines 
of least resistance. Better to be a stool pigeon than to be cast into prison and forced 
to mingle daily with a horde of convicts cramped into cells. He would do almost 
anything to preserve the freedom to come and go in the world as he pleased. Casey 
would protect that freedom in return for bits of information picked up here and there 
in a district of criminals. 

He had not known exactly what to do with the very huge chunk of information 
which had come his way by chance on this day. The Rily murderer. He knew his 
identity. It was almost priceless information in the 


eyes of the police. He had had obscure hopes of using it for great personal gain, 
through blackmail, perhaps. But he was unskilled in this kind of crime; his feeble 


attempt to intimidate Jimmie Dolan had been easily thwarted by Kane. Eventually he 
had decided to rid himself of his secret burden. Mental conflicts always irritated him. 
By telling Casey what he knew his mind would be free again, free to think of 
nothing. 

He had no money except for subway fare; therefore, to reach Casey by telephone 
he must use the one in Kane’s office. He managed to slip past the youth, seated in the 
corridor and absorbed in a newspaper, without arousing his interest. There seemed to 
be no one else about who might disturb him, and he could talk in a low voice so that 
he would not be overheard. He went to the telephone on the desk. 

“Give me Main 100,” he said softly. “Hello?... I wanna speak to Detective Casey, 
Main Office Division.” He glanced furtively around the room, seeking an exit in case 
of an emergency; he noted the clothes closet. “Hello? Casey?... This is Sully... Did 
you get the news on Rily?... Yeah, well, listen, I was over there, see? I was on my 
way to see my old man to get some dough, and I went through the alley in back of 
Rily’s place so no one would spot me. It was a guy named Dolan, Jimmie Dolan... I 
seen him come out of the back of the speak... Yeah, sure, he had a gun in his hand... 
Naw, he 


didn’t see me... Sure, he lives right there on the block...” 

He stopped abruptly. Some one was approaching the office; he could hear feet 
coming along the corridor. 

“Cheese it!... Pl call you back...” 

He put the telephone down. He was nervous, edgy. He did not want to face Kane 
or any one else; he did not want to have to explain his presence in the office. He 
went swiftly to the closet and entered it. 

He heard the Chief speak to Martin and invite him into the office. Nerves taut and 
throat parched by the stuffiness of his hiding place, he listened to their conversation 
and prayed for its swift termination. When they had gone, he came out and went 
once more to the telephone. The connection with Casey was again established. 

“Listen,” he said, “this is pretty hot stuff I’m givin’ you, ain’t it?... Well, can’t 
you fix it so I can get out of town for a while?... Aw, I'd like to get away; I got the 
creeps... I heard to-day Boley was lookin’ for me... Naw, I guess not, but I’d like to 
blow for a while and take a rest...” 

With tread so light that not even Sullivan, ears alert to catch the sound of 
intruders, could have heard him, a man approached the office door. The one-tracked 
mind which would not let death nor misadventure change a determined course of 
action, had brought 


Boley to the building to carry out the last orders his boss would ever give him. 


“I’m down in Kane’s office,” Sullivan was saying. “Naw, there’s nobody around 
right now... Jesus, I don’t like to hang around too long... Aw, don’t start that 
stuff!... No, course not. I didn’t plug Rily. How do you get that way?... Oh, 
awright, Pll stay here ‘til you get here... I can duck out of sight for a while, but 
listen, you gotta gimme some dough for this... Sure, but hurry up! Somethin’s liable 
to break.” He hung up the receiver. 

Boley stepped away from the open door out of Sullivan’s line of vision. He gave a 
quick look down the long corridor. There were men sitting at the farther end, but 
they were paying no attention to him; had paid no attention to him when he had 
walked past them a few minutes before. Casually, he let his left hand slide into his 
coat pocket. His right hand was bandaged at the wrist and not to be relied upon. He 
stepped into the office. 

A puzzled look came into his eyes. There was no one in sight. He allowed his 
gaze to wander about the room. He walked slowly forward. He understood now. 
There was no exit to the room except the door. There was a drop of three stories 
from the window to the street. The glassed transoms, encircling the room, were all 
closed tight. There was only the closet. 


He approached and stood in front of it. He saw that it was small and could no 
more than contain the body of one man. He turned slightly to the right. His left hand 
within the coat pocket rose a few inches. 

The sound of two faint clicks was submerged by the sudden, sharp ring of the 
telephone on Kane’s desk. 

Boley, startled by the unexpected noise breaking in harshly on the deathlike 
silence, and further alarmed by the possibility of some one’s coming to answer the 
ring, left the room hurriedly. Once in the corridor he assumed a nonchalant gait, 
walked past the row of probationers again, and made his way unmolested out of the 
building. 

Detective Mullin and his squad missed him by only a few seconds. Mullin placed 
a guard at each of the three entrances to the building, and he and his partner, Fred 
List, entered. 

“Seen any suspicious characters hanging around?” Mullin asked of the elevator 
operator. 

“They’re all suspicious except the P.O.’s, and I’ve got my doubts about some of 
them,” the man answered. 

They ascended to the third floor. 

“Where’s Kane’s office?” Mullin inquired. 

“Room sixteen, off the corridor.” 

They found the office empty. 

“Where the hell is he?” Mullin was exasperated. 


“T think he’s pulling a fast one on us,” List remarked. 

“Yeah.” 

Mullin grasped the telephone as if it were to blame for everything. 

“Hello... who’s this?” 

“Opeerator.” 

“Oh! This is Detective Mullin. Say, is this guy Kane around?” 

“T don’t think so,” the operator answered. “I been buzzing him for an outside 
call.” 

“Well, is any one around?” 

“The Chief is in.” 

“Yeah? Good. Put me on with him!... Hello?... This 1s Detective Mullin, 6th 
District... Say, listen, who the hell does this guy Kane think he 1s?” 

“Kane? What has he done?” the Chief asked. 

“We try to arrest a guy for murder, and he takes him away on a damn warrant for 
violation of probation.” 

“Murder, you say?” 

“Yeah, and he soft-soaps us with a gun that’s got a silencer on it and no shots 
fired out of it.” His voice became quite sarcastic. “Tried to tell us that maybe it was 
the gun that killed Rily.” 

“T don’t know anything about it personally, but Kane should be in shortly,” the 
Chief said. 

“Well, listen, when he comes in, we want him up at 


headquarters right away, and I don’t mean maybe.” 

He hung up with a bang. 

“Let’s go, Fred!” 

The men moved towards the door. Mullin took a last look around the office. He 
noticed the closed transoms on the right side of the room. 

“Just a second, Fred!” 

He eyed the transoms thoughtfully. 

“See what’s next door!” he ordered. 

List investigated and returned. 

“Another office same as this,” he reported. 

“Any one in it?” 

“No.” 

“Get me that window pole!” 

As List went for the pole, Mullin moved a chair over against the wall. He stood 
on it and attempted to push open one of the transoms above his head. When it 


resisted him, he took the pole from his partner and gave it a short, hard poke. The 
transom swung open. The chair and pole were then returned to their places. 

“What’s the idea?” List asked. 

“IT was figuring it might not be a bad hunch to duck into the next office. Kane 
might show up here with the Dolan kid. With the transom open a little way, we might 
get an earful...” 

“Sure,” List agreed. 

They proceeded to carry out this plan. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


ANE told the taxicab driver not to hurry. He knew that a breathing spell was 
K essential for the restoration of some semblance of order to his nervous system. 
The need of a respite for Mary and Jimmie was even more urgent. They had passed 
through a dark vale of emotional strain with hearts tense with fear and horror. Soon 
they must enter another glen of terror from the gloom of which they might never 
emerge except with souls so tortured that life would be no longer endurable. If they 
could now gather any strength to face the ordeal ahead of them, time out must be 
granted them. 

They leaned back in the cab, limp, exhausted, eyes closed. They had no energy 
left for fear, no desire even to think. Life had gotten out of hand, beyond their 
control. No use to struggle longer. Their destinies were being shaped for them by 
forces so fiercely strong that their puny power could not combat them with any hope 
of success. A false sense of peace for a few moments was all they could expect to 
gain through permitting their minds to become as vacuums. 

Kane had the driver stop at a drugstore on Broad 


Avenue. He entered a telephone booth and called Ferris. 

“Listen, Ferris!” he said. “Tim Rily’s been bumped off, and the police are looking 
for a kid I’ve got on probation, Jimmie Dolan. I’ve got him with me now, but I'll 
have to turn him in sooner or later. I want him protected, see? If the cops get their 
hands on him, you know what that means. He won’t have a chance.” 

“What do you want me to do, Bill?” Ferris asked. 

“Just stand by until you hear from me again,” Kane said. “Ill call you the minute 
the dicks take him, and you beat it right over to headquarters and stay with him.” 

“Did he kill Rily?” 

“T’ll tell you whole story later. But he’s worth going the limit for, and the first 
thing we’ve got to do is to keep the cops from mauling him up.” 

“O.K. PI stand by.” 

“How are you making out on the other stuff?” Kane asked. 

“Great. I got a tie-up with Slade and Mulrane in the Police Court. They used to 
work the same racket when Slade was a P.O. there.” 

“T always sized him up as a born chiseler.” 

Kane dropped another coin in the slot and was connected with Detective 
Flannagan of the seventeenth division. 


“Mike, you heard about Rily, didn’t you?” 
“Sure.” 


“Have you got any dope on it?” 

“Not a thing up here yet.” 

“Well, listen, find out what the dicks have got, will you? I heard they had a 
suspect already.” 

“O.K. PI let you know.” 

“I’m not in my office, but I'll be there in ten minutes. Ring me there!” 

“Right!” 

A street urchin, stepping on the running board of the taxicab, flooded the vacuum 
of their minds with poison. 

“All about the Rily murder, lady!” he shouted excitedly, brandishing black 
headlines before her face. “Gangster shot in speak-easy.” 

Horror came back into their faces. 

“Take that away!” Jimmie shrieked. 

The newsboy stared at them agape. He felt Kane’s hand upon his shoulder. 

“Beat it, son!” Kane said. ““We don’t care who killed the bum.” 

They left the lad still staring in astonishment at the people who refused to read 
about the greatest sensation of the year. 

Jimmie was unnerved again. 

“T should have jumped when I had the chance,” he said. 


“Oh, it’s all so awful,” Mary exclaimed. “I only hope mother doesn’t hear about 
it. It would kill her...” 

“Come, buck up, both of you!” Kane said. “We can give ’em some kind of a 
fight.” 

“If some one saw me, I’m done for,” Jimmie said. 

“You’ve got to have guts, Jimmie,” Kane said with quiet fervor. “You’ve got to 
take the rap if it comes to you, but maybe you’ll get a break. I don’t know. Can’t tell. 
Funny things happen sometimes. I’ll do all I can. I just called Ferris. He’ll stand by 
you. He’s a lawyer and a pretty good one.” 

“Tl help you all I can, Jimmie,” Mary said eagerly, hoping to keep his courage 
up. “Pll testify for you.” 

“No, you won't,” Jimmie replied curtly. “You’re not going to be dragged through 
this. It’s not worth it. To me or to you. You’re not going to be dragged into court and 
tell the world the whole lousy business. What do we get out of it? I get jail anyway, 
and you get your name and picture all over the front pages of the tabs. We both lose. 
No. If I have to take a rap, Pll take it. You stay out of it.” 

There was not very much Kane could say or do now to lift their hopes, strengthen 
their morale. He had already shown a bold hand and used not a little hocuspocus to 
keep the police at arm’s length until the cooperation of Ferris could be obtained. All 
that he 


could do now was to discover, if possible, what actual evidence the detectives had 
regarding the murder. Some one had seen Jimmie; that was certain. But under what 
circumstances? And who was the witness? Their case might be quite flimsy, so 
flimsy that only a confession might make it hold water. 

Kane did not measure justice with a yardstick. He had seen juries acquit guilty 
men, convict the innocent. He had seen men receive greater punishment than they 
deserved or more leniency than they deserved. Legal justice was often not justice at 
all. Technically, Jimmie had committed murder in the first degree for which the 
punishment prescribed by law was death. He knew that the police and prosecutors, 
anxious to bolster their records, gain favorable publicity, and improve statistics 
pertaining to homicide, would bend over backwards to convince a jury that some 
kind of a conviction in this case was some kind of justice. They would prove the cold 
letter of the law and attempt to minimize personalities and motives. A man’s murder 
had been premeditated and accomplished; the murderer must be punished. 

But Kane saw that too often the administration of justice was merely an 
administration of law. True justice required a study and consideration of individuals, 
personalities, motives. The law studied and considered only cold facts. As a result, 
the right thing was sometimes illegal. Kane had always fought for 


some kind of equalization, but he was handicapped because he had to remain within 
the law. 

Not that he believed that Jimmie had done a right thing in killing Rily. He did not 
condone the act. But he felt that, because of the nature of the case, the law would not 
treat him justly. There would be no justice in sending Jimmie to prison, in destroying 
his chance of becoming a decent, useful citizen because he had destroyed an utterly 
worthless character. What his punishment should be Kane was not prepared to say. 
He did not care at the moment. His only concern was to see to it that as little 
injustice was done him as possible, that the scales were given some kind of balance. 
The only trouble was that, as an officer of the law, he would have to fight in a strictly 
legal way, and the odds were against him. In his heart he knew that he could not save 
Jimmie; he could only go down fighting. 

He was not deceived by the man near the Hope Street entrance to the court 
building whose slouching, casual posture was intended to convey the idea that he 
was merely a street lounger. 

As they approached the elevator, Kane warned Jimmie. 

“Don’t talk, Jimmie, no matter what happens!” 

In silence they ascended to the third floor. In the corridor outside Kane’s office 
men were still seated 


waiting to make their reports. Only one was waiting for Kane. 

“T’ll see you later, Harvey,” Kane said as the youth rose expectantly. “You’ll have 
to wait a while.” 

Kane’s mind was alert as he entered his office. He motioned Mary and Jimmie to 
seats. It did not take him long to notice the open transom above his desk. He put his 
finger to his lips as a further warning for them to keep their silence. The telephone 
rang. 

“Hello?... Yes, Mike, what’s the dope?” 

“Haven't got much yet, Bill,” Flannagan replied. “Rily was killed at five-thirty in 
a room in the back of the speak. No one in the place at the time except the bartender 
out front. He heard the shot, found Rily dead, and went for a cop.” 

“Ts that all they got?” 

“No, a tip came in later that a kid named Dolan, Jimmie Dolan, pulled the job.” 

“Where did they get that?” 

“Some one saw him come out of the place. In the back alley.” 

“A stool?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“No one else that you know of?” 

“Nope. Pll let you know if anything new turns up.” 

“O.K., Mike. Much obliged.” 

He put the telephone down and decided to give the eavesdroppers something to 
think about. 


“These dicks give me a pain in the neck. What have they got on you? Nothing. 
Some stool trying to make a grandstand play in a big case, that’s all. The dicks 
grabbing at a straw, grabbing anything to get a little cheap glory for themselves... 
make the front page.” 

He saw the Chief standing in the doorway. 

“Oh, hello, Chief.” 

“Kane, what’s this I hear about the police wanting one of your men for murder?” 

“They’re cuckoo.” 

The Chief saw Jimmie seated in a corner of the room. 

“Not Dolan?” 

“T tell you they’re nuts.” 

A wotried look came into the Chief’s face. 

“Kane, don’t make a mistake now! It means everything to you not to. I’ve been 
looking over the records. I had a talk with that Martin chap. You were right about 


Slade. He goes out to-morrow. You move up unless you’ve got yourself jammed up 
with him.” 

“Mr. Kane has only been very decent to us,” Mary said, coming quickly to his 
defense. 

“Sure, if it hadn’t been for him, I’d probably be dead now,” Jimmie put in. 

“Did you kill Rily, Dolan?” the Chief asked quietly. 

Jimmie avoided his eyes and would not answer. The Chief turned to Kane. 


“Have the police got him right?” he asked. 

“Tt depends on what you mean by right,” Kane replied slowly. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” the Chief replied. He went over to Kane and put 
a hand on his shoulder. “You’ve been a pretty good probation officer, Kane. I don’t 
always like the way you go at things, and I think sometimes you are inclined to let 
sentiment influence you unduly. But I’ve always had a healthy respect for your 
judgment and your conscience. We can’t buck the police, Kane. We’ve got a 
thousand men on probation here. If one of them goes wrong, that’s too bad. We can 
feel sorry for him, perhaps, but if he’s wrong, there’s nothing we can do about it but 
turn him over. Don’t let yourself get jammed up now!” 

The telephone rang. Kane made no immediate move to answer it. 

“We have to make some tough decisions in this business sometimes,” the Chief 
continued. “We’ve got to be humanitarian, but we’ve got to be legal first. If we can’t 
be legal, we’ve got to get out.” 

The telephone rang again. Mechanically, Kane reached for the receiver. 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right,” he said slowly. “We’ve got to be legal or get out.” He 
lifted the receiver to his ear. “Hello... Yes?... Who?... City Hospital?” 


Mary and Jimmie looked up at him quickly, apprehensively. An anxious hush fell 
over the room. 

“Yes, Miss Stevens, this is Kane talking... Yes... Oh! I see... I see... Yes, they’re 
here... I see... Well, thanks very much for letting me know...” 

Slowly he put the telephone down and looked at Mary and Jimmie. No need for 
words. His eyes told them that their mother was dead. Silently he sank into his chair. 
He closed his eyes. He raised a hand to cover them for a moment. 

Dazed, Mary and Jimmie turned to each other. It was the girl who broke down, 
and her sobs soon became intense. She had thought nothing more could happen to 
break her heart; nothing more could now. Jimmie put his arms around her. 

“Maybe it’s better she’s gone, sis... maybe it’s better,” he said. 

The news of their mother’s death affected Kane profoundly. Annie Dolan! Sweet 
little old lady! Who had once given him a bit of her great motherly love so that he 


might see his course in life a little more clearly; who had never had justice visited 
upon her but had always hoped it would come to her children, to all children. 

Kane brought his fist down on the desk. 

It would! It would! Their last prop in life had been removed, but, in dying, Annie 
Dolan had shown 


him once again the course to follow. What did it matter? Home, a job, security... 
things that ordinarily must not be put in jeopardy... what did they matter? Here were 
the souls of a boy and a girl left in his custody, in his, alone. He was their only prop 
now. Better that he spend the rest of his life digging ditches than be restrained by a 
man-made law which could do nothing but crucify. 

He rose and faced the Chief. 

“Jammed up with him, eh?” he exclaimed harshly. “You bet I am. And I’m 
staying jammed up with him until the jam is over. Fire me out, if you want to! Take 
the job and throw it out the window! The hell with it...!” 

“But, Kane...” the Chief protested. 

“T’m fed up with the whole damn, lousy business.” He went over to Jimmie. 
“You'll take no rap, Jimmie, not if I can help it. It’s not coming to you. If it’s right 
for you to go to jail, then I'll go with you...” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


INCE the report of Rily’s death had come to him, Detective Casey had had a 

busy half-hour. His first act had been to notify the murder squad so that men 
from headquarters could be sent to the scene at once. Then, after Sullivan’s tip, he 
had communicated with the detective squad of the Forty-Seventh Street station house 
and ordered the immediate arrest of Dolan. 

The murder had all the earmarks of a gang killing. The absence of Boley from his 
chief’s side was suspicious and lent color to the theory. Some one had lured Boley 
away at the opportune moment. The bodyguard must be found as soon as possible. 
Sullivan’s information did not change Casey’s viewpoint. Young Dolan had probably 
been hired to do the actual killing. He remembered the Kid Dropper murder in New 
York. A moronic adolescent, persuaded that he would be the hero of gangland, had 
fired the fatal shot in the street outside the Magistrates’ Court. 

Mullin’s report was disturbing but only because of the time element involved. 
Mullin had been stupid. He should have taken the warrant from Kane and executed it 
himself. He had been tricked, and, although 


the news that Dolan was in custody was gratifying, the fact that he was not in the 
hands of the police was annoying. Casey knew how important the element of time 
was in all criminal cases, especially one of murder. It was imperative to apprehend a 
suspect as soon as possible, before he had a chance to secure counsel and prepare an 
alibi. It is easier to make a murderer talk an hour after a murder than a week. 

To make the case against Dolan stand up, two immediate moves were indicated: 
Sullivan must be placed in the House of Detention as a material witness; and Dolan 
must be brought to headquarters for questioning without further delay. The statement 
of an eye-witness and a confession would clinch the matter. 

Casey was not particularly pleased with the idea of placing Sullivan on the stand 
again so soon after the Gallo case. It savored of “professional” witness, and 
Sullivan’s character would not bear too close a scrutiny. Therefore, he had ordered 
the murder squad to make every effort to locate Boley and to scour the neighborhood 
for other witnesses who might furnish corroborative evidence of Dolan’s guilt. Pat 
Dolan might be of some service, but his intoxicated condition at the time of the 
crime indicated that he probably had not known what was going on. Mary Dolan, he 
felt sure, would not talk. 

A confession from young Dolan, therefore, was 


vitally necessary. To secure it Casey was prepared to use any method that would 
work. He would ride over Kane and his warrant and let the consequences take care 


of themselves. The case was too big to fool around with. He did not intend to lose 
the glory that would be attached to it. 

Meanwhile, Mary and Jimmie stood like two benumbed, shipwrecked waifs on a 
treacherous raft in midocean, expecting to be cast into oblivion by the next wave 
which struck them. Kane’s determination to stand by them seemed but a forlorn 
hope. What could one man do against the tide of a stormy sea? Yet they clutched his 
hands desperately because there were no others within reach and because there was 
some comfort in having burdens shared. 

The Chief had sensed an issue at stake, greater and more significant than those 
involved in the ordinary probation case, but his ignorance of the facts which had 
brought on the present situation placed him in a quandary. His job was to protect, 
first and always, the interests of the department as a whole; the desires of any one 
officer must be subjugated if they ran counter to the welfare of the organization. Yet 
Kane must be fighting for something honorable; he was not the kind of man who 
would compromise with his conscience, unless...” He looked at Mary searchingly. 
Love element? Slade had intimated something of the sort. But Slade was a proved 
rascal. No. Whatever 


Kane was fighting for, he felt must be right and worthy of support. He would stand 
on the sidelines and watch developments. 

They were swift to ensue. Mullin and List, convinced that the information to 
come through the open transom to their greedy ears was of a kind intended to delude 
and not enlighten, decided to act without further procrastination and take Jimmie into 
custody. They came from their hiding place. 

“Well, Kane,’ Mullin said, “we’re taking the kid in this time. Orders from 
headquarters. You can argue the warrant business later with the higher-ups.” 

“Youll only get yourself in dutch, Mullin; false arrest,” Kane said. 

“What do you mean, false arrest? The kid killed Rily. We got it cold,” the 
detective answered. 

“You dicks give me a pain,” Kane replied sarcastically. “What would he plug Rily 
for? Why, Rily was going to give him a job — seventy-five bucks a week. The kid 
would have started work to-morrow if I hadn’t stopped him.” 

“T don’t know nothing about that,’ Mullin replied stubbornly. “All I know is he 
plugged him.” 

The argument was interrupted by the arrival of Casey whose eyes expressed 
satisfaction at the sight of Jimmie. 

“Oh, so you got him, eh?” he said. He turned on 


Kane. “What the hell is the idea of trying to cover him up?” 


“He says we got the kid wrong,” Mullin said. 

“Yeah? Like hell. It’s a stall, just like the one he pulled on you uptown. Giving 
you a gun with a silencer on it and no shots fired out of it. By the way, Kane, where 
did you get that gun?” 

“From Boley.” 

“Boley, eh? How come?” 

“Had a fight with him.” 

“When was this, before or after the murder?” Casey asked quickly. 

“T don’t know. It was about half-past five.” 

“Where was this? What was the fight about?” 

Kane’s mind was working at top speed now. 

“He came crashing into the Dolans’ place. All excited. He made a dash to the fire 
escape, but he saw dicks in the street; so he beat it up to the roof. It looked phoney to 
me, and I tried to stop him. He pulled the gun on me, and we had a scrap. He got 
away, but I got the gun.” 

“Hummm! But he never killed Rily. They were as thick as two peas in a pod. He 
was just trying to escape questioning,” Casey said. 

“Just what evidence have you got against Dolan?” It was the Chief intruding into 
the conversation for the first time. 

“Plenty,” Casey replied curtly and then turned to 


Jimmie. “You thought you got away clean, eh, kid? You didn’t see a guy standing in 
the alley when you came out of Rily’s place, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Jimmie replied. 

“Of course you didn’t. But he saw you all right, and what’s more, he knows you, 
and he’s going to hang you.” 

“Don’t let ’em bluff you, Jimmie!” Kane said quickly. 

“Bluff?” Casey repeated. “Say, this case is open and shut, and I’ve got the best 
witness in the world to prove it.” 

Kane was alarmed by Casey’s supreme confidence, but he was careful not to 
show it. Instead, his attitude was one of scorn. 

“Humph! You’re not going to bring a lousy stool into court, are you?” 

“Stool? Who’s talking about a stool? You’re crazy. I said, witness. And a damned 
good one, too; good enough to send Gallo up for fifteen years; good enough to send 
this kid pretty close to the chair.” 

“Sullivan?” Kane was not surprised. 

“Right. Where is he?” Casey asked, looking around the office. 

“How should I know?” 

“He came down here to report to you.” 

“T didn’t see him.” 


Casey went to the door and took a look down the corridor. 

“Funny,” he grunted. 

“Maybe his conscience has begun to bother him. Maybe he isn’t anxious to testify 
any more,” Kane suggested. 

“He’ll testify all right. Just let me get my hands on him,” Casey replied, but he 
was unable to conceal his irritation. He looked the office over again. He saw the 
closet. He did not expect to find any one in it, but it was a habit of detectives to open 
closets. 

The result was a distinct shock. The dead body of Sullivan toppled out into 
Casey’s arms. 

“My God! Who did this?” Casey exclaimed. 

Mullin and List hurried to him. Mullin examined the closet door. 

“Shot through the door. Two holes here,” Mullin said. 

“Who did this?” Casey was still dazed. 

Kane joined the group. 

“The world has got rid of another rat, and you’re worrying about who killed him. 
Dig a ditch, throw him in, and forget him!” he said. 

“Boley did this,” Casey exclaimed suddenly. He lowered the body to the floor and 
made for the nearest telephone. “Main 100... Hello, give me the murder squad)... 
Hello, this is Casey! Say, broadcast for Boley right away! We gotta get him... And 


send some men down here right away! Bring the doc, too! We got another stiff for 
him.” 

Casey hung up the receiver and sat on the edge of the desk in deep thought. A bad 
break. Confession was all-important now. Sullivan had seen Dolan leave the scene of 
the murder with a gun in his hand. Sullivan had no reason to lie about it. It was an 
honest tip. Dolan must be made to talk. 

“Nothing more you wanted Dolan for, was there, Casey?” Kane asked politely. 

“How do you get that way? This don’t change a thing. Dolan plugged Rily. 
There’s no two ways about that, and I’m taking him in just as soon as we get him 
settled.” The second “him” referred to the corpse. 

Seeking confession. Kane knew it was Casey’s last hope unless other witnesses 
could be found. He was just as determined to keep Jimmie away from the “sweat” 
room at headquarters as Casey was to get him there. Even Ferris might not be able to 
prevent the boy from breaking down. He did not intend to let Jimmie be subjected to 
the ordeal; the risk was too great. But how was he going to stop Casey? How? It was 
a matter of minutes now. He needed time... precious time to think. 


The men from headquarters arrived and began the business of examining the body 
and taking photographs. 


Kane drew Mary and Jimmie aside while Casey was occupied superintending the 
gruesome task. The Chief joined them. 

“Mum’s the word, Jimmie,” Kane said. “Don’t say a thing!” 

“Will you kindly tell me, Kane, whether or not this boy killed Rily?” the Chief 
asked. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference whether he did or not,” Kane replied. “He’s not 
going to jail; he’s not even going to court. I told you what you could do with me. 
Suit yourself! You gave me this boy to protect, him and a lot of others. You’ve 
preached the doctrine of salvation of the youth of our grand and glorious city. You’ve 
ranted about the great need for salvaging those who are worthy, for giving them 
every chance to become decent citizens. Well, I see this boy as worthy. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but that’s the way I see it. And he’s going to be protected; he’s going to have 
every chance. He’s not going to jail.” 

“How are you going to stop it?” the Chief asked. 

“Establish his innocence right here.” 

“If you can do that, I’m for you,” the Chief said. 

They were taking Sullivan’s body away. 

“Well,” Kane said grimly, “that reduces it to fiftyfour.” 

When the room had been cleared of detectives, Casey turned to Kane. 

“If you want to hand over that warrant, I’Il execute 


it. It don’t matter, one way or the other, because I’m taking the kid in just the same.” 

“You'll only be wasting your time, Casey; you might better be out digging up the 
real killer,” Kane said. 

“T’m not listening to any more stalls,” Casey answered. 

“No, but you’re going to listen to this, because this is something you’re never 
going to forget.” 

“Yeah?” 

“You know, you dicks give me a laugh sometimes. You get your brains fixed on 
one idea, and you can’t shake it loose. You’re like a guy I know, a guy named Bock. 
He gets an idea he wants to do nothing all day but whale a horse’s rump and another 
idea that the rest of the time he wants to sleep. It’s all right. He’s not harming any 
one. But you can’t change him. It’s his mind, see? Some dicks are like that.” 

“T don’t getcha,” Casey replied, nettled. 

“No? Well, get this and hang on to it! Dolan never killed Rily.” 

“T got a straight tip...” Casey replied hotly. 


“You got a bum steer. He never pulled that job. He couldn’t have. Impossibility.” 
“But I’ve got evidence...” 

“It’s no good. It’s not worth a damn.” 

“But listen, Sully saw him coming out of Rily’s place...” 

“He saw some one else,” Kane replied firmly. 


“He was sure...” 

“Listen, Casey! Get this! If the case comes to trial, it’1l be in this court, and I take 
the stand. It’s my word, the word of an officer of the law, an officer of this court, 
against the word of a dead stool pigeon... a rat; against the word of any other rats 
like him that you bring into court. I was in the kitchen of the Dolan flat at the exact 
time of the murder, and Dolan was there with me. He never went out.”’ 

Casey drew back slowly, impressed. 

“Yeah?” 

The detective stared at ‘Kane silently for a long time. He could see all too plainly 
the court-room picture. He knew exactly the value of Kane’s testimony, the weight it 
would have with judge and jury. What could he throw against it? Nothing. Even if it 
were a lie, it could not be beaten with Sullivan dead or alive. If the police had to 
buck that, they might as well give up the ghost right now and seek a new suspect. He 
was not entirely convinced of Dolan’s innocence, but he was certain that he could 
not be convicted, could not even be held beyond the Police Court. Moreover, even if 
he was guilty, he could not be made to talk now no matter what pressure was brought 
to bear upon him. With Kane supporting him, he knew he was safe. He shrugged his 
shoulders philosophically. That was the way things broke sometimes. 

“You win, Kane. That’s O.K. with me,” he said not 


unpleasantly. He looked at Jimmie silently for a second. “It’s a good break for you, 
kid. Rily was a punk, anyway. Well, maybe it was a gang killing from start to finish 
at that.” 

“Sure,” Kane said, “you better bring Mulligan in for a quiz, or have a talk with 
some of those whores Rily had. I heard he had a fight with one of ’em only to-day.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Sure.” 

“O.K.” 

Casey went out. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


NLY the Chief saw through the whole business. Saw through it, yet remained 
O silent. In his lifetime he had seen too much of crime and punishment not to 
know that the law failed of justice so many times that cheating it in turn only helped 
to make up a deficit. 

“T’ll stand by you on this, Kane,” he said. “You were right about Slade; somehow 
I feel that you are not far wrong about Dolan. We’ll sleep on it anyway. See me in 
the morning!” 

“O.K., Chief. Take the warrant and get it vacated, will you?” 

“Very well.” 

As for Mary and Jimmie, they could not speak, so dazed were they by the sudden 
turn in events. 

“I’m going to send you both up to my aunt’s farm,” Kane said to them. “She’ll 
take care of you for the rest of the summer until you can get yourselves straightened 
out. After that, we'll try something else. Maybe you'll like the farm. Maybe I'll 
become a farmer myself... Here...!” He drew a bill from his pocket and gave it to 
Mary. “Get some flowers for your mother! And listen, Mary, don’t worry about 


the... the funeral. I’Il see you through on it; Pll make the arrangements and... and 
take care of everything.” 

They still did not know what to do or say. 

“Now you’re going to be all right, see?” Kane continued. “All you’ve got to do, 
Jimmie, is to keep your shirt on and your mouth shut.” 

Mary looked up at him, tears in her eyes. 

“We never had any one to help us... no one we could talk to,” she said. 

“Sure, I know...” 

Jimmie did not know how to express his gratitude. 

“Some day... Pll... Pll make it right with you, Mr. Kane,” he said manfully. 

“Sure, some day you’re going to be a great guy, Jimmie. If I didn’t think so, you’d 
be in the jug right now...” He fished out a card from his vest pocket. “Here! This is 
my address, see? Where I live with my sister. You’re going over there to-night, right 
away. You’re through with that other dump. It’s in King’s Island. Just take the ferry, 
and when you get on the other side, give this to a taxi driver! It’s not far. Tell my 
sister I sent you, and she’s to put you up. I'll see you later.” 

Mary took the card. She looked up at him. Her eyes were brimming with tears 
now, but they were happy ones. Impulsively, she put her arms around his shoulders 
and kissed him. 


“Oh... I love you... I really do...” she said. 

Kane was startled at first but recovered his poise quickly and smiled at her 
indulgently. 

“You're upset,” he said. “You'll feel different in the morning.” 

“T won’t feel any different... ever...” she said softly. 

He wanted to kiss her then but checked the impulse. It would be unfair. It might 
be only gratitude that was in her heart. 

“Beat it before I begin to believe you!” he said and pushed them both gently to 
the door. “And say, tell my sister I'll be home early! She won’t believe you but tell 
her anyway!” 

He stood in the doorway watching them as they went down the long corridor. 
Tension left his body for the first time in hours. But his brain was in confusion. He 
went slowly back to his desk and dropped heavily into his chair. Problems of honor, 
legality, love, justice, were jumbled together in a baffling muddle. 

What was it Davis had said? One a year. One a year. 

Well, he had saved one this year, but at what a cost. Lies. False statement of fact. 
Both he and Jimmie had taken the law into their own hands. Were they justified? 


The trouble was the law was so ironclad. It placed all murderers in the same 
category. They should not be so placed. One might deserve capital punishment, 
another, no punishment at all. The law made only the distinction of murder and 
manslaughter; it considered only the nature of the act, never, the nature of the man; 
certainly, not the nature of the man murdered, nor of the men who prosecuted the 
murderer. Perjury had saved men before who should have been convicted; it had 
convicted men who should have been saved. 

The law had considered Jimmie Dolan good material for probation, and he had 
developed into a murderer. Had the law been wrong, then? He was still good 
material for probation, but the law would not give him a second chance. Was the law 
again wrong, then? 

Or was he wrong? He did not know. It seemed to him that what Jimmie did with 
his life henceforth would furnish the answer. If he continued in wrongdoing, then the 
law would get its revenge sooner or later. So, what did it matter? His own 
conscience? Let Annie Dolan plead with her God for him. 

Harvey, patient for over an hour, appeared in the doorway. 

“Oh, come in, Harvey!” Kane said. 

He was relieved. Here was work to be done at any 


rate, work to take his mind away from oppressive thoughts. He reached for the report 
card. 
“TI was up to see your mother last week. She tell you?” he asked. 
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